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ABSTRACT 
ENCOUNTER EVANGELISM: UTILIZING CHARISMS 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT TO AID IN EVANGELISM 


AND CHURCH GROWTH 


by 
Robert J. Sawvelle 


United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Faculty Mentor (s) 
John Ruthven, Ph.D. 
Gary S. Greig, Ph.D. 


Andrew Sung Park, Ph.D. 


At Tucson Area Christian Fellowship participants received training in utilizing gifts of 
the Holy Spirit as aids to Encounter Evangelism and church growth. The hypothesis was 
that participants who were trained in the charisms of the Spirit and Encounter 
Evangelism methods would have more effectiveness in presenting the gospel. The intent 
of the training and outreach was to empower participants to have greater love and 
compassion for people, increased confidence in evangelism, and to observe increases in 
conversions and of those reporting healing or deliverance. The Encounter Evangelism 


training results suggested increased effectiveness in these areas. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The shared focus group was “The Power of the Cross: The Biblical and Practical 
Role of the Holy Spirit's Power and Gifts in Fully Proclaiming the Gospel.” The purpose 
of our group was to evaluate methods of Christian discipleship, based on the contents of 
the disciples' call and their commissioning accounts (Mk 3; 6; Mt 10; Lk 9; 10; Mt 28:19- 
20).' More specifically, we pursued the training and equipping of believers to operate in 
the gifts (charisms) of the Spirit for edification and evangelism. Many of the projects in 
our focus group investigated the effectiveness of such training programs in a variety of 
settings. 

The central focus of this ministry project was to train participants at Tucson Area 
Christian Fellowship (TACF) to minister and function in charisms of the Spirit as aids to 
evangelism. Specifically, the participants were taught and trained how to hear the voice 
of God, receive words of knowledge, effectively pray for healing, operate in deliverance 
to free the oppressed, and use these and other gifts of the Spirit both within church 
settings and in the community evangelistically. It was the purpose of this project to 
establish an evangelism model (herein called Encounter Evangelism) in which 
participants were trained to utilize the charisms of the Spirit to bring recipients into an 
encounter with God’s love, compassion and power, thus impacting and reaching the 


unchurched in society. Participants were trained and equipped to function in a New 


'New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). 
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Testament (NT) discipleship model as demonstrated by Christ, the early church, and 
church history, where healing and deliverance were normative. 

The project evolved from previous ministry training and experience operating in 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, both in a local church context and in local and international 
missions outreach. By combining the previous background and experience with a TACF 
culture that predominately believes in and operates within a NT ministry model of 
healing and deliverance, the project of Encounter Evangelism is relevant and practical 
both for TACF participants and for other churches looking to develop an Encounter 
Evangelism model to advance God’s kingdom and aid in church growth. 

In the first chapter, Ministry Focus, this paper will explain the previous 
background and experience, church context and the synergy of the two. The second 
chapter, Theoretical Foundations, will develop and establish the biblical, historical and 
theological foundations for this thesis and project. Chapter three, Integration, will review 
literature which substantiates the project and foundational position as to the validity of 
this type of ministry. The chapter will develop a correlation between the theoretical 
foundations and the practical aspects of the ministry project. Chapter four, Methodology, 
will discuss the design of the project model and research methodologies used in the field 
experience. Chapter five, Field Experience, will describe in detail the actual 
implementation of the project and will expound upon data collection methods and data 
analysis objectives. Finally, chapter six will provide Reflection, Summary and 


Conclusion of the field experience and project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


After serving the Lord for several years during the 1980’s and early 1990’s in 
Florida congregations, the Holy Spirit began to create a deep longing for missions’ 
ministry. Short term missions’ trips overseas were made, and during a mission trip to 
Haiti in 1993, they were deeply touched by God for this nation. It was a powerful trip— 
filled with times of ministering to the poor, praying for the sick, ministering in churches 
and evangelistic crusades to thousands in this impoverished nation—which made a 
significant impression. Hundreds were coming to Christ as the power of God moved 
among the people with healing and deliverance was witnessed. It was as if the book of 
Acts was alive and a new chapter began unfolding. 

While on this trip, the call was received from God to serve for a short season in 
Haiti as missionaries. Subsequently, they received an invitation from the mission’s 
director and confirmation from their pastor, and the family left for Haiti to serve as 
missionaries—helping to teach in the ministry school and church services as well as 
assisting with evangelistic outreach and gospel crusades on the island. The mission’s 
team led many to Christ, discipled hundreds, prayed for the sick and demonized, and 


witnessed a demonstration of the gospel of the kingdom with power throughout the 


4 
nation. The mission organization observed the church grow from nearly one hundred and 
fifty people to over fifteen hundred in one year. Today, seventeen years later, this church 
in Haiti averages seven thousand people in attendance on Sunday mornings and has been 
a beacon of light for many years in a difficult and oppressed nation. In Haiti, as well as 
during the last several years of ministry, first hand observation has been made that a 
primary factor for such significant church growth is the present day ministry of the Holy 
Spirit working through believers in a kingdom model of power evangelism! and healing. 

During the summer of 1994 while on mission’s furlough from Haiti, the Holy 
Spirit touched and impacted them at the outpouring in Toronto, Canada at the Toronto 
Airport Christian Fellowship. During this encounter, a renewed passion for reaching the 
lost and healing the sick through power evangelism and healing was imparted. Upon 
return to Haiti, a greater release of God’s love, compassion and power to minister and 
heal the sick was activated. 

Almost a year later while stateside in early 1995, they were part of meetings with 
pastor and evangelist Randy Clark. It was during these meetings that some of the most 
significant miracles and healings were personally observed to date. For example, one 
person Clark prayed for during these meetings was a pastor suffering from a debilitating 
neck and spinal injury as a result of a weight lifting accident. After roughly twenty 


minutes of Clark praying, he was completely healed, able to move his head and neck 





'Power Evangelism (called Encounter Evangelism in this paper) could be described as believers 
using the charisms of the Spirit to enhance evangelism outreach through signs and wonders as 
demonstrated by Christ and the early church. In their work on this subject John Wimber and Kevin 
Springer refer to this type of evangelism as power evangelism, a “spontaneous, Spirit-inspired, empowered 
presentation of the gospel.” John Wimber and Kevin Springer, Power Evangelism (Ventura, CA: Regal, 
2009), 77. In his work Clark states, “When the power of the Holy Spirit is connected to the commission to 
advance the Kingdom, it is accomplished exponentially. It is the healings, deliverances and other signs and 
wonders that demonstrate that the Kingdom of God is at hand,” Randy Clark, Supernatural Missions: The 
Impact of the Supernatural on World Missions (Mechanicsburg, PA: Global Awakening, 2012), 3. 
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without pain, although previously fused together. This astounded not only the crowd that 
night, but later the doctors at John Hopkins as the x-rays revealed the damaged vertebrae 
still fused together in spite of pain free full motion. 

This one miracle, and the way Clark taught about healing during those meetings, 
left a lasting impression. Clark taught on healing in a sound biblical manner, free of hype 
and manipulation, relying upon the present day ministry of the Holy Spirit to accomplish 
the healing in the name of Christ. It was determined then to learn this model of healing,” 
as it was considerably more effective than what had previously been learned through 
Charismatic, Pentecostal and Word of Faith movements. Later, this method of healing 
from Clark was learned, and primarily through Clark’s anecdotal stories, the connection 
between healing, deliverance, signs, wonders and church growth was discovered. 

After completing the assignment in Haiti, a position as a mission and youth pastor 
was taken in Daytona Beach, Florida. They served in that capacity for nearly two years 
growing more in pastoral ministry and leading teams on short term outreaches and 
missions trips locally and overseas. The church is part of Dr. Bill Hamon’s Christian 
International network of churches, which emphasizes a discipleship model of hearing the 
voice of God and operating in revelatory gifts of the Holy Spirit, such as words of 
knowledge and prophecy. Learning how to effectively hear God’s voice and discerning 
God’s voice for others through prophetic ministry was accomplished. Additionally, 


learning how to function in the revelatory gifts of the Holy Spirit took their ministry to 


Randy Clark, Lighting Fires (Lake Mary, FL: Creation House, 1998), 41-68. Clark was impacted 
as a Baptist pastor by the ministry of John Wimber and the Vineyard Church movement. Clark later 
became associated with the Vineyard and began to operate in words of knowledge, healing and miracles as 
a normal part of ministry. It was this Vineyard model and style of ministry that Clark operated in that 
captivated the attention of the author. 


another level of power and effectiveness. Additionally, the church and Christian 
International has a strong inner healing ministry using the Kylstra’s Restoring the 
Foundations* ministry model and, through this grew in inner healing and deliverance 
ministry. 

After several years of national and international missions and ministry experience, 
combined with theological and practical ministry training in how to hear the voice of God 
and minister in various gifts of the Spirit, the Lord relocated their family to Tucson, 
Arizona. In 2001, soon after arriving in Tucson, God began to guide and direct them to 
establish a church in Tucson which would function as a worship and training center 
focusing on prayer, worship, ministry to the poor, healing the sick, and delivering the 
oppressed. The primary goal was to establish a NT discipleship model within a local 
church context which would replicate in other believers the ability to function 
normatively in the gifts of the Spirit in church settings and evangelistically in the 
community. In the spring of 2002, TACF began in their home with six people; twelve 
years later, Sunday services average approximately two hundred people in a new 
sanctuary centrally located in Tucson. 

Just prior to establishing the church in 2002, a conference was attended in 
Virginia Beach where Pastor Tom Jones, who was affiliated with Global Awakening 
(GA) and led by Randy Clark, was met. Jones shared with conference attendees’ 
opportunities to travel with GA teams for missions and ministry outreach. Having 
previously been impacted by Clark’s healing ministry in 1995 in Melbourne, Florida, the 


opportunity for him to travel with and learn from Clark and GA how to effectively heal 





*Chester and Betsy Kylstra, An Integrated Approach to Biblical Healing Ministry (Tonbridge, UK: 
Sovereign World, 2003), passim. 


the sick and minister deliverance to the demonized was compelling. The first trip with 
Clark, Jones and GA to Mozambique was made in August of 2002 to work alongside 
Rolland and Heidi Baker to teach leaders and minister among the poor of that nation. For 
two weeks they engaged in ministry to orphans, the poor, training leaders during the day 
and conducting gospel crusade meetings in the villages in the evening. Healing and 
deliverance were normative in the meetings. Not since the trips and ministry in Haiti was 
God’s power to heal, deliver and transform lives in such dramatic fashion witnessed. It 
was witnessed there and involved to a limited degree, of perhaps one of the greatest 
revivals and people movements taking place in the twenty-first century. 

Since the trip to Mozambique eleven years ago, they and others within the TACF 
congregation have made approximately seventeen ministry trips with Clark and GA 
teams to the nations. Each of these trips has had profound impact, in some cases has been 
life changing, for their family and many in TACF congregation. On two occasions, he 
was invited by Clark to help lead teams in India, in which leaders were trained during the 
day in how to effectively pray for the sick and deliver the oppressed, while in the evening 
gospel healing crusades were held. Thousands of leaders were trained and thousands 
more from the surrounding communities attended the nightly crusade meetings with 
hundreds receiving Christ, healing and deliverance. The result of these trips and 
affiliation with Clark and GA as Apostolic Network of Global Awakening (ANGA) 
ministers and network church members has aided significantly in the creation of a 
supernatural church culture with healing and deliverance as normative in TACF body 


life. 


In 2007 and 2008, TACF hosted Clark and GA in Tucson for two powerful 
healing schools, which not only saw many healed in the meetings, but which also trained 
several hundred participants in healing and deliverance ministry. In the 2007 healing 
school, there was a significant healing involving a young woman who was diagnosed 
with schizophrenia soon after going to college. The illness was debilitating, causing her 
to be withdrawn, isolated and unable to function socially or in a work environment. Her 
healing was a breakthrough in the area of mental illness for Clark and GA associates.* 
Today, as a result of the training which occurred during these schools and subsequent 
healing rooms training in the region, there are several churches which have formed 
healing teams and healing rooms in Tucson. TACF church members frequently hold 
healing services and are involved in outreach where healing the sick and deliverance 


from demonic oppression are common. 
Context Analysis 


Originally home exclusively to Native American peoples who were primarily 
farmers, Tucson today is a thriving city. It is a widely held belief that Tucson is the oldest 


continually inhabited city in the United States. Evidence of agricultural settlements along 





“Bill Johnson and Randy Clark, Healing Unplugged (Bloomington, MN: Chosen Books, 2012), 
126. Clark writes of the healing, “Everything else was falling, but we still had this Goliath, and it was 
schizophrenia. In Tucson, Arizona, though, we saw a young woman who was in the psych ward with 
schizophrenia 180 days a year. She could not even speak in sentences. She was marvelously healed, kind of 
a sovereign healing in a way. God had spoken some things to her dad. And the guy who prayed for her just 
said, 'I bless you in Jesus’ name.' Then she heard the Lord tell her to anoint herself with oil. She went home 
and anointed herself with flaxseed oil, then she lay trembling on the floor all night. The next morning, she 
was normal.” The writer was the person who prayed for this young woman and has kept in contact with her 
and her family over the past few years — she continues to function normally in social settings — a truly 
remarkable healing. 


the Santa Cruz River has been found dating to 1000 BC. Between AD 450 and 1250, the 
Hohokam culture thrived by farming the valley.” 

Around AD 1540 the famous Spanish Coronado Expedition crossed into Arizona 
in search of the "Seven Cities of Gold" and led to the discovery of the area. In the early 
1600's, Spanish Jesuits traveled from Mexico to establish missions and convert the Native 
Americans to Christianity. One of the Jesuits was Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, who 
passed through the Tucson area where he found a thriving Native American community 
along the Santa Cruz River. Kino named the village "San Cosme de Tucson" after 
"Stjukshon," the name the Native Americans used. Stjukshon means "spring at the foot of 
the black hill or mountain" (today called "A" Mountain near downtown Tucson). Kino 
established the Mission San Xavier del Bac mission in 1699, and it was completed in 
1797 by others. During this period there was continual traffic between Mexico and 
Tucson as the Spaniards pushed their culture northward from Mexico City.° 

In 1757 the Mission San Agustin was established on the west bank of the Santa 
Cruz River. Construction of the mission and the convent was completed in the 1790's. In 
1775, which is the official beginning of the city of Tucson, Hugo O'Conor established the 
Presidio, a walled city, of Tucson. Mines and ranches came into being at this time. By 


1782, Tucson was serving as a military outpost. In 1821 Mexico fought for independence 


°Harry and Mary Cuming, More of Yesterday’s Tucson Today (Tucson, AZ: Trillium Enterprises, 
1996), 1. 


°City of Tucson, “A Brief History of Tucson,” http://cems3.tucsonaz.gov/history/tucson_history 
(accessed September 9, 2011). 


10 
from Spain, consequently Tucson became part of Mexico until 1854 when the Gadsden 
Purchase placed Tucson under the authority of the United States.’ 

In 1863 Arizona became an official territory of the United States and held the title 
of territorial capital between 1867 and 1877. When the transcontinental Southern Pacific 
Railroad arrived in 1881, Tucson was a small Mexican appearing village of a few 
hundred inhabitants. By the turn of the century, Tucson had become the business and 
supply center of a large territory. Tucson began to attract people from around the nation 
to enjoy the therapeutic benefits of the desert climate. Today the city is known for its 
health resorts that continue to draw visitors from around the nation. The University of 
Arizona was established in Tucson in 1895 and in 1912 Arizona became the 48th state in 
the Union. By 1950 Tucson's population had reached 120,000, nearly doubling to 
220,000 by 1960.* 

Tucson has a supernatural history that is often overlooked by many in the church 
community. Healing evangelist William Branham lived in Tucson for a short time until 
his death in the early 1960’s. Branham had several significant encounters with God in the 
greater Tucson area, documented by those who followed his ministry. Branham held 
healing services in Tucson with many reporting they were healed by God while in 
attendance. Healing evangelist A.A. Allen ministered in Miracle Valley near Sierra Vista, 
southeast of Tucson during the 1950’s and 60’s. One of the streets in Tucson, Miracle 


Mile, is believed to have been named after famed Miracle Valley where A.A. Allen held 


’City of Tucson, “A Brief History of Tucson.” 


STbid. 
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services with thousands in attendance. Many healings and miracles were reported during 
the Allen meetings. 

Today Tucson is ranked as the thirty-third most populated city in the United 
States with the 2010 population of 520,116 people.” The Tucson population grew by 
6.5% between April 1, 2000 and July 1, 2006, indicating continual growth in the city.'° 
The greater Tucson area has passed one million in population during the last few years. 

Tucson is a beautiful city nestled in the Sonoran Desert and surrounded by five 
mountain ranges which can be seen throughout most of the valley. Tucson boasts of 
approximately 300 sunny days a year, combined with dry, clean air, making it a desirable 
place to live. Tucsonans tend to be relaxed, casual and friendly people who enjoy an 
active outdoor lifestyle. With a wide range of trails, bike paths, parks and camping 
facilities in the mountains, it is easy for Tucsonans to enjoy the mountains and desert 
beauty. Tucson is often referred to as the “big city with a small town feel.” Tucson is 
home to the University of Arizona, Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, IBM and Raytheon 
Missile Systems. The city's biggest industries are electronics and missile production. 

Of U.S. cities recently surveyed, Tucson ranks as having one of the highest 
percentages of unchurched people at 37% of the population.'' While many in Tucson and 
Arizona are unchurched or indifferent to Christianity, there are still many who are open 


to spiritual matters. David Kinnaman, who directed the research for the article Diversity 





°U.S. Census Bureau, “U.S. Census 2010 Interactive Population Map,” U.S. Census Bureau, 
http://2010.census.gov/2010census/popmap/ (accessed September 9, 2011). 


'°U.S. Census Bureau, “U.S. Census Bureau State and County QuickFacts-Tucson, Arizona,” U.S. 
Census Bureau, http://quickfacts.census. gov/qfd/states/04/0477000.html (accessed September 9, 2011). 


''Barna Group, “New Barna Report Examines Diversity of Faith in Various U.S. Cities,” October, 
11, 2010, http://www.barna.org/faith-spirituality/435-diversity-of-faith-in-various-us-cities (accessed 
September 8, 2012). 
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of Faith in US Cities, explains, “Nearly three out of four people call themselves 
Christians, even among the least ‘Christianized’ cities. Furthermore, a majority of U.S. 
residents, regardless of location, engage in a church at some level in a typical six-month 
period.”!” With nearly three out of four Tucsonans professing to be Christian, and with 
many open to discussion of spiritual topics, Tucson, like most U.S. cities, is ready to 
“encounter” God, not just religion. One of the most effective evangelism methods to 
cause our communities to encounter God is through believers who know and understand 
the Great Commission from a kingdom perspective that includes healing, deliverance and 
signs and wonders.’* It is in this context of apathy toward the church, yet openness to 
Christianity and spiritual realms that TACF participants engage and minister to the 
community. 

The kingdom minded church culture at TACF draws from a wide diversity in age, 
gender, ethnic, socioeconomic, and ecclesiological backgrounds of members. For 
example, there are significant numbers of youth—college age and young adults—in the 
congregation, but there are as many senior adults who have been “renewed” by the Holy 
Spirit, who desire to be used in ministering to others. Approximately 25% of the church 
is youth and young adults, another 25% are seniors and the remaining 50% of the church 
members are middle-aged adults and young families. What is encouraging with this age 


demographic at TACF is that it is not just the youth who are enthusiastic; most of the 





"Barna, “Diversity of Faith.” 


Candy Gunther Brown, Testing Prayer: Science and Healing (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2012), 27. According to Brown, “ANGA-bridged networks—though not coterminous 
with global pentecostalism—exemplify the multidirectional, global patterns of cultural exchange through 
which healing prayer feeds Pentecostal growth.” Encountering God through healing prayer or other 
charisms of the Spirit has continued to be an effective means of evangelism since Christ instituted this 
missional model. 
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seniors and middle aged are also passionate about what God is doing in their generation. 
They recognize the kingdom of God is at hand, both presently and eschatologically, and 
follow God’s commission to extend the borders of the kingdom in the authority of the 
name of Christ and by the power of the Holy Spirit. At TACF, regardless of age, gender 
or race, there is a genuine hunger for more of God and a desire to be used by God in a 
relevant way in our largely secular, post-modern culture. 

In terms of gender, women outnumber the men by approximately 15-20% at 
TACF. The church has several single mothers and their children, as well as women who 
attend services whose husbands are not born again. Most of these women are very strong 
in their faith, and like most of the congregation, they are attending TACF because they 
desire the culture of worship, prayer and kingdom ministry focus. 

TACEF members are primarily of Caucasian descent; however there are a 
significant number of English speaking Hispanics who attend the services, and a small 
number of African Americans, Asians and Native Americans. Roughly 65% are 
Caucasian, 25% Hispanic and approximately 10% are African American, Asian and 
Native American. These numbers are close to the Tucson demographics released by the 
Census Bureau: Caucasians comprise 70.2% of the population, Hispanics 35.7%, African 
Americans 4.3%, Asians 2.5% and Native Americans 2.3%,'4 

The TACF socioeconomic demographic is predominately middle class. There are 
a few families with careers as doctors, engineers, or who are in business who are upper 
middle class in the church. There are a few families that are lower middle class and some 


who are in or near poverty. Those who are drawn to the church desire services that are 


'4U.S. Census Bureau, “QuickFacts.” 
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centered more on worship and experiencing the presence of the Holy Spirit. They are not 
looking for a “trendy” or “upwardly social” church affiliation. Simply put, they are 
hungry for God and desire to be used by God to minister to others as Christ did. 

The ecclesiological background of TACF members is varied. Some are former 
Catholics and many are from more traditional Protestant and Evangelical church 
affiliations. Some have had little or no church background before coming to the church. 
There are a few who have been involved with new age and other occult practices 
previous to becoming part of this church family. However, most of the core leaders and 
church members at TACEF have been experientially touched by God through either the 
Charismatic renewal of the 1960’s and 1970’s, the prophetic move and/or Vineyard 
movement of the 1980’s and 1990’s or through the outpourings of the Holy Spirit in 
Toronto, Canada in 1994 or Pensacola, Florida in 1995. Consequently, TACF would be 
considered a “third wave church”'® desiring God’s presence, love and power in the 
services and in ministry to others outside the walls of the building. This one 
distinguishing factor, encountering the Holy Spirit, significantly shapes and influences 


the vision, mission and purpose of TACF church. 


Synergy 


TACE church predominately draws people who are aware of and hungry for the 
present day charisms of the Spirit. Clark, GA ministries and affiliate ANGA ministers 
and churches, like TACF, are forerunners in this rapidly spreading global church renewal 


'SHenry I. Lederle, Theology with Spirit: The Future of the Pentecostal and Charismatic 
Movements in the Twenty-First Century (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2010), 1. 
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and revival movement that embraces the present day operation of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit.'° As a result of TACF’s embracing this movement, people travel from around the 
region to attend TACF services. The common denominator for attendees and members is 
a deep desire to be part of a supernatural, Spirit-filled family of believers who are 
passionate about Christ and worshipping God in Spirit. They actively participate in 
hearing the voice of God, praying for the sick and expecting God to work healing and 
miracles through their lives as ordinary Christians. Training and discipling others in this 
missional model of Christ is a core value of TACF church. From a young age, the 
children are trained how to hear the voice of God and how to effectively pray for healing 
of others. Our seniors are excited about altar teams and healing rooms where 
opportunities to see God’s love and power released through them to others is a normal 
part of their Christian life and experience. 

An emphasis on local outreach and world missions is an important focus for 
TACF. The church leadership believes God is wanting Christians to carry God’s love and 
power beyond the four walls of church buildings to those in need. The desire is to see 
each and every member equipped for ministry and empowered by the Holy Spirit 
establishing God’s kingdom in Tucson and beyond. The TACF slogan is “Passion for 
Jesus, Compassion for the World” and to this end TACF labors in the city of Tucson, the 
southwest region and internationally. This vision and passion closely follows the author’s 
vision, passion and calling. The culmination of over twenty-five years of experience with 


outreach ministry locally and internationally in evangelism, healing and deliverance 





'°For more on the global impact of ANGA, see Brown, Testing Prayer, 21-63. A particularly 
helpful observation is on page 38, “The Apostolic Network of Global Awakening is one of a number of 
transnational, cross-cultural, relational, and institutional networks whose divine healing practices are 
contributing to the global expansion of Christianity.” 
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ministry provide the author with training and personal experience which has significantly 
assisted in the development of a discipleship training program for Encounter Evangelism. 

TACE has become effective as a church in ministering God’s love and healing 
power to those who attend the services and to those who are a part of the church family. 
However, with proper training and equipping the church family can become a more 
effective and transformative force in society by doing the kingdom works of Christ, 1.e. 
leading others to saving faith in Christ, bringing healing, deliverance, and ministry to the 
poor and needy. This type of ministry is not limited to just “street ministry,” although that 
is an important and necessary part of outreach. This ministry model can and should be 
replicated in work settings, school settings, neighborhoods, hospitals and hospice care, 
shopping malls etc. to name a few. Any and every place in society should be an avenue 
for God’s love and healing virtue to minister to those who are in need. Encounter 
evangelism, as demonstrated by Christ with the Samaritan woman at the well in John 4, 
should be normative within the twenty-first century church culture. 

TACE church members frequently testify of casual evangelism with co-workers, 
fellow students, neighbors or strangers where prayer for healing or the sharing of a God 
revealed word causes the recipient to encounter the Holy Spirit’s presence and power. 
Many are visibly touched, receive healing and often verbally share their God encounter in 


a surprised manner. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


The purpose of this section is to demonstrate that the research goal of this project 
is justified by an examination of the theme of charismatic practices, including healing 
and deliverance, which recurs throughout the Old and New Testaments, church history 
and Christian theology. This theme was never extinguished. Biblical precedent, church 
history and theology reveal that many Christians and church leaders have continued to 
believe in and practice the charismata of the Spirit long after the completion of the canon 
of scripture and the death of the original apostles. 

Biblical accounts, church history and Christian theology reflect a rich heritage of 
God working through the church in healing, deliverance (exorcism), and other charisms 
of the Spirit. From the Gospel accounts to modern times, God still heals the sick and 
delivers the oppressed through ordinary Christians who understand that the gospel of the 
kingdom is not only a gospel of love and the Word, but also one of power and 


demonstration by the Spirit.' Many consider healing and deliverance to be outside the 





"1 Cor 2:4-5; 4:20 (NRSV); cf. Craig S. Keener, Miracles: The Credibility of the New Testament 
Accounts, vols. | and 2 (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2011); Candy Gunther Brown, Global 
Pentecostal and Charismatic Healing (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2011) for extended 
documentation of current healing and miracle accounts in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
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realm of orthodox Christianity, despite the NT and Christian history recording these 


graces as part of normative Christianity. 


Biblical Foundations 


This section will discuss and develop the biblical foundation for the ministry of 
healing, beginning with an exegetical study of Ex 15:26 and Is 53:4-5 in the Old 
Testament (OT). It will then transition into the NT with an examination of Mt 8:16-17, 
the commissioning accounts in Matthew and Mark, and finally a look at Jas 5:14-16. The 
theme of healing and exorcism (or deliverance)” is integrated in both the Old and New 
Testaments and that it defines not only the charismatic mission of God through Jesus 


Christ, but also that of the present day church. 


Exodus 15:22-27 


In this passage, the children of Israel have just been delivered from the cruel 
bondage of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. God miraculously brings the Israelites through 
the parted waters of the Red Sea and after great celebration, they realize they are in a 
wilderness place with no water and are thirsty. This short narrative provides a picture of 
need, barrenness and yet God’s power to heal and provide, contrasted by the bitter water 
of Marah and the oasis at Elim. 

The children of Israel have wandered three days in the wilderness where they 
have found no water. They then come to the bitter waters of Marah and it is here, in this 

°The definition of deliverance used in this document is exorcism from evil spirits. Deliverance 


could further be defined as Christians freeing people from demonic oppression through the name and 
authority of Christ and by the power of the Holy Spirit (cf. Mk 16:17-18). 
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setting of desert wilderness that they complain to Moses, asking him “what shall we 
drink?” Moses cries out to God and God shows him a piece of wood (some translations 
say tree) that he throws into the water, and the water becomes sweet. The narrative then 
explains, “There the Lord made for them a statute and an ordinance and there he put them 
to the test.” (Ex 15:25 NRSV) 

What follows is a conditional covenant promise that God makes to the people. 
God promises, “If you will listen carefully to the voice of the Lord your God, and do 
what is right in his sight, and give heed to his commandments and keep all his statutes, I 
will not bring upon you any of the diseases that I brought upon the Egyptians; for I am 
the Lord who heals you.” (Ex 15:26 NRSV) God hereby gives a promise of protection 
and healing to the Israelites as contrasted to the plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians. 
God expresses the desire for healing and wholeness of the nation and individual. This 
theme of healing is a thread that now weaves through the entirety of scripture becoming 
normative in both the Old and New Testaments. God gives an announcement, stating “I 
am the Lord who heals you,” or it could be translated, “I am the Lord, your doctor.” In 
essence, the story in Exodus of the Israelites struggle with Egypt and subsequent 
emancipation can be understood as the nation’s healing and deliverance by God.? 

Brueggemann views this passage primarily as God’s promise to protect and heal 
the Israelites from systemic problems due to societal injustice and dysfunction. God, as 
the doctor of humanity, promises to heal societal systemic illnesses. Brueggemann states, 
“Tf, however, we accept YHWH as a ‘systems doctor,’ then we may understand the 


*Walter Brueggemann, “Healing and its Opponents (Exodus 15:19-26; Mark 3:1-6),” in J am the 
Lord Who Heals You (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 2. 
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‘diseases of Egypt’ as ‘systemic maladies’ that come with the territory of large 
socioeconomic systems that have no capacity for human compassion.” He continues his 
discussion by stating that good medical doctors are going to encourage adherence to 
healthy lifestyles for their patients as conditions for maintaining optimal health and 
healing.” In like manner, God is prescribing the conditions for good health for the 
children of Israel as that of listening to God’s voice and obeying God’s commands. 
Brown states, 

The text indicates that covenantal obedience would bring about 

supernatural blessings of health-i.e., more than just reaping the 

rewards of “clean,” godly living—while breech of covenant would 

be (supernaturally) disastrous . . . It seems best to view Yahweh’s 

function as “Healer” . . . whose role was to both heal and keep 

well. Thus, as Healer, he made the waters of Marah drinkable; in 

the future, if Israel obeyed, he would keep them free from sickness. 

If they encountered sickness, barrenness, infertility (physical or 

agricultural), or undrinkable water, he would be their rope’ and 

make these wrong conditions right.° 

Perhaps God is alluding to the Ten Commandments that will later be given at Mt. 
Sinai in Ex 20. Again, God’s promise is that “if you will listen .. . and do what is right . . 
. give heed . . . keep all his statutes .. . then I will. . . .”’ God promises to provide a 


societal and individual level of protection and healing to those who hear and obey God’s 


voice. “This God works not only by one-on-one remedies but also by facing the systems 





“Brueggemann, “Healing and its Opponents,” 3. 
"Ibid., 3-4. 


°Michael L. Brown, /srael’s Divine Healer (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1995), 77. Cf. Brown, pg. 72-78 for thorough discussion of this topic. 


’Brueggemann, “Healing and its Opponents,” 5. 
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of death and by robbing them of authority. It is the same God who is present in Jesus of 
Nazareth.”® 

In the context of the Ex 15 narrative, Brueggemann’s view of God as healer at a 
societal level is perhaps an accurate view of the passage considering the abuse the 
children of Israel suffered as a whole under the Egyptians, the plagues that afflicted 
Egypt, and God’s desire to bring the Israelites into close relationship with God. However, 
Brueggemann also recognizes the healing attributes of God on an individual level. One 
could easily conclude that if God is concerned about the healing of a nation, then God 
would desire the healing of individuals within a nation as well. 

In Ex 15:25, God puts the people to a test, in two respects. First, will they trust 
God through Moses as the bitter waters are made sweet; and second, will they listen to 
God’s voice and completely obey God as their covenant protector and healer? The 
healing of the bitter waters was to be a sign to the people; a revelation of God’s healing 
virtue. God demonstrated this revelation to the people in healing the waters, and then 
gave them the interpretation of what that miracle represented in verse 26. Through this 
sign, God was proving not only the ability and power to heal, but also the willingness to 
heal the Israelites (and humanity) of all their spiritual and natural diseases. When 
considered in light of God’s character, it can be believed that what God did in this 
instance is also intended as a demonstration to humanity that God will do it forever. God 
is eternally identical and consistent in actions and principles. Therefore, when God has 
acted one way before, it can be assumed that God will act again in a similar manner. If 


God promised the children of Israel to heal, it can be concluded God has established a 





‘Brueggemann, “Healing and its Opponents,” 4. 
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spiritual principle and precedent now for continued healing. As Spence-Jones states, “The 
lesson God would have them learn from the incident was—‘I am Jehovah that healeth 
thee."" Spence-Jones continues by stating that "As Jehovah, God is the Being of 
exhaustless resource. As Jehovah, he is the Being eternally identical with himself—self- 
consistent in all his ways of acting; so that from any one of his actions, if the principle of 
it can but be clearly apprehended, we are safe in inferring what he always will do.” 

Encapsulated in this overarching promise of protection and healing for the nation 
is God’s covenant promise of healing for the individual. Revealed in this promise is an 
aspect of God’s nature, that of healer, Jehovah Rapha, “the Lord who heals you.” God’s 
promise to the Israelites is that as they listen and obey, God will not allow them to be 
afflicted with diseases that plagued the Egyptians. The challenge lies in walking in total 


obedience and consecration to God.!° 


The sweetening of the waters was proof and a 
pledge of God’s character and power as Jehovah the Healer—a demonstration that God 
would be a God of health to them as they obeyed and walked faithfully with God.'! 

As noted earlier, the phrase in Ex 15:26 “the Lord who heals you” could be 
translated “I am the Lord, your doctor.” The English word “heal” is translated from the 


Hebrew word rapa’; which primarily means to mend, to cure, to heal, to make whole and 


to repair.'* The idea of someone sewing rapidly, as in a cobbler, or a physician sewing 


°H.D.M. Spence-Jones, ed., Exodus, The Pulpit Commentary, vol. 2 (London, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1909). 23-24. 


Tain D. Campbell, Opening Up Exodus (Leominster, UK: Day One Publications, 2006), 63-65. 
''Spence-Jones, 23-24. 


"James Strong, A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and the Hebrew Bible, 
vol. 2 (Bellingham, WA: Logos Research Systems, 2009), 110. Strong states, “7495 x57 rdphda’, raw-faw 
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together a wound is also implied in rapa . . Usually a human subject is the object of the 
healing, but other objects can be the recipients of healing as well.'* 

From these definitions, we find that the primary meaning of the word rapa’ is to 
mend, cure, repair, and make whole, cause to heal or cause to heal by a physician. The 
imagery is that of God stitching together, like a physician sewing together a wound, for 
the purpose of mending and making the person whole. The initial occurrence of the word 


rapa is in Gn 20:17 where Abraham was directed by God to pray for Abimelech and his 


household in order that they would be healed. God answers the prayer and heals 





or 197 raphah, raw-faw %, a prim. root; prop. to mend (by stitching), i.e. (fig.) to cure:—cure, (cause to) 
heal, physician, repair, x thoroughly, make whole.” 


Wilhelm Gesenius and Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, Gesenius' Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to 
the Old Testament Scriptures (Bellingham, WA: Logos Research Systems, 2003), 775-76. Gesenius and 


Tregelles state, “x57 —(1) prop. TO SEW TOGETHER, TO MEND. (Arab. t,, Eth. 24: id. To this answers the 
Gr. pémtw. These roots spring from the primary and onomatopoet. stock 41, which has the sense of seizing 
and plucking, rapiendi and carpendi, Germ. raffen, rupfen (kindred 119 raufen), rauben, compare 13, 117, 


0. This root imitates the sound of a person sewing rapidly.) See Niphal and Piel No. 1. Hence— (2) to 
heal, pr. a wound, a wounded person (which is done by sewing up the wound), Is 19:22; 30:26; Job 5:18; 
Eccl 3:3; compare Ps 60:4; hence a sick person (compare Gr. dxeio@a1, i.e. sarcire and sanare, and 
Luther’s joke, who calls the physicians, unferes Herrn Gottes Flicker, the cobblers of our Lord God); with 
an acc. of pers. Gn 20:17; Ps 60:4; with a dat. of pers. Nm 12:13; 2 Kgs 20:5. Part. 855 a doctor, Gn 50:2; 2 


Chr 16:12. Impers. Is 6:10, i 57} 'and (lest) there be healing done to them,’ lest they recover.” 


William White, Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament, ed. R. Laird Harris, Gleason 
L. Archer, Jr. and Bruce K. Waltke, (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1999), 857. White states, “2196 x57 


(rapa’) heal, make healthful. This is a purely Hebrew root which appears over sixty times in the OT and is 
cognate only to a few later forms in Afro-semitic dialects. The meaning is straightforward in virtually all 
passages. In the initial occurrence (Gn 20:17) in which God heals Abimelech, the Qal stem is employed. 
The root is also used of human healing, as a substantive, ‘physician’ (Gn 50:2). rapa’ is also used of the 
healing and forgiveness of Gentile nations (Is 19:22; 57:18). In the Piel and Hithpael stems the causative 
aspect is foremost (I Kgs 18:30), ‘He healed (repaired) the altar.” However, a human subject is generally 
the object of the healing (Ex 21:19), ‘He shall cause him to be thoroughly healed.’ The Hithpael has the 
passive mood characteristic of the stem (II Kgs 8:29; 9:15), ‘In order that he could be healed.’ The other 
occurrence of the Hithpael is II Chr 22:6. Possibly the most significant usage is in the Ni-phal stem (I Sam 
6:3), 'Then you shall be healed;’ (Dt 28:27), ‘of which you cannot be healed.’ The stem is also used for the 
restoration of objects (II Kgs 2:22); the turning of salt water into fresh (Jer 19:11). The themes of healing 
and restoration as connotations of rapa’ are combined in the usage of Isa 53:5, ‘With his stripes we are 
healed.’ In many of the occurrences, it is God who causes healing or afflicts with disease or catastrophes 
which cannot be healed but by divine intervention.” 
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Abimelech of a plague and the women of bareness; thus, curing, mending and wholeness 
were the results of God answering prayer. 

In Ex 15:26, God introduces to humanity the promise to heal, whether on an 
individual basis or at a societal level, and Jewish people through the centuries have 
believed this promise. God declares, “I am Yahweh, the one who heals you.” As 
mentioned, the participle “who heals you” could be translated “your healer,” or “your 
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doctor.” ~ Brueggemann writes, “Thus there is introduced into Israel’s rhetoric God’s 


concern for the therapeutic, which stands in complete contrast to the Egyptian powers 
who generate disease.”'° According to Keener, “Jewish people, after all, attributed 


healing to the one true God (Ex 15:26), in whom Jesus believed, and prayed to God 
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regularly for healing Israel’s sicknesses. In the time of Jesus there were many Jewish 


healers that used Ex 15:26 to elicit God to heal, despite the disapproval of the rabbis.'* 
According to Kelsey, “Still, people sought some relief from their sufferings, and so a 
form was used in which the healer whispered words adapted from Ex 15:26... The main 


schools of Judaism considered the practice involved here akin to sorcery and magic and 


forbade it, but the Talmud attests to its use.”!” 


'SWalter Brueggemann, “The Book of Exodus: Introduction, Commentary, and 
Reflections,” The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 1 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 808. 


“Ibid. 
"Keener, 1:58. 


*Morton Kelsey, Healing and Christianity: A Classic Study (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg 
Fortress, 1995), 32. 





"Ibid. 
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Throughout the OT, the examples of God’s healing and miracle power are 
evident, confirming God’s covenant nature to heal. As previously mentioned, we read of 
God healing Abimelech and his household through the prayer of Abraham in Gn 20. We 
also read of the healing of Miriam’s leprosy in Nm 12 as Moses prays for her, the 
children of Israel receive healing in Nm 21 as they look upon the bronze serpent, Naaman 
being healed of leprosy as he dips in the Jordan following the command of Elisha in 2 
Kgs 5, and King Hezekiah being healed by God through medical treatment in 2 Kgs 20. 
Even the dead are raised by Elijah and Elisha in 1 Kgs 17 and 2 Kgs 4 respectively. The 
theme is continued throughout the book of Psalms. “In Ps 103 Yahweh is blessed for 
healing diseases and Ps 91 tells how God protects from all plague. Similar confidence of 
Yahweh as healer of mind and body and social and political condition is found in Pss 41, 
46, 62, 74, 116, 121, and (a7 These, and other cases, are examples of God’s healing 
and miraculous power as promised by God in Ex 15:26. The OT also points to a day 
when a great prophet would rise among the people continuing a miraculous ministry 
similar to that of Moses. 

The narrative in Dt 18:15-22 states that God will raise up a prophet, like Moses, 
who will be a spokesperson for God and of the Torah. Moses defined the “paradigmatic 
prophet” of the OT.”' When we examine the life of Moses carefully, we see not only one 
who communicates the divine oracles of God to the people, but one who performs 


miracles in the name of Yahweh. In reference to Jesus Christ, Young states “The Jews of 


Kelsey, 34. 


*!Michael D. Coogan, ed., The New Oxford Annotated Bible: New Revised Standard Version with 
Apocrypha, 4" ed. (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2010), 280. Cf. Dt 18:15-22n. 
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the period thought ‘the prophet’ would be like Moses (Dt 18:18) . . . was interpreted as 
referring to the coming messiah.”** Boring explains the eschatological nature of the 


prophet like Moses, who was “expected to renew the Mosaic miracles.””* 


Passages such 
as Is 53:5-6 were understood in Judaism to describe the eschatological season of 
miracles.” The early church, with its Jewish roots, viewed Christ as the fulfillment of 
these prophecies, due to the “messianic power” visibly present in him. According to 
Boring, “Miracle stories make the presence and power of the kingdom visible. They 
portray Jesus in such a way that messianic power is visibly present in him. They are 
stories of the coming of the kingdom and the messianic age, not stories of Jesus as a man 
with great power. They are thus, like all talk of the kingdom of God and the coming of 


the Messiah, theocentric rather than J esucentric.””” 


Isaiah 53:4-5 


In Is 52 and 53, we begin to view the mission of this prophet and what he will 
endure as the suffering servant to fulfill this mission. This is the fourth and final servant 
song in Isaiah and according to Talmudic tradition, the servant in Is 52:13-53:12 is 


Moses; however, early Christian tradition identifies the servant with Jesus (Acts 8:32- 





Brad H. Young, Jesus the Jewish Theologian (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1995), 
198. 


3M. Eugene Boring, “The Gospel of Matthew: Introduction, Commentary, and 
Reflections,” The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 8 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 249. 
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35)."° Others have argued that the servant is Israel, Jeremiah, King Josiah, and King 
Jehoiachin.”’ However, as Litwak mentions, “The Servant then in Is 52:13-53:12 is an 
individual whose mission carries messianic overtones. Understanding the passage in this 
way allowed the Church to apply it readily to Jesus.””* 

Mt 8:16-17 intentionally identifies Jesus to the servant in Is 53. Describing the 
type and magnitude of the healings occurring in Capernaum vs. 16, Matthew quickly 
adds in vs. 17, “This was to fulfill what had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah; “He 
took our infirmities and bore our diseases.’” (NRSV) It seems quite apparent that the 
writer of Matthew is stressing to his readers that Jesus is indeed the promised messiah 
and great prophet mentioned in Talmudic tradition. Jesus, functioning as healer, fulfills 
the messianic prophecy of Is 53:4, bearing our infirmities and carrying our diseases. As 
Senior writes, “It is significant that Matthew envelops Jesus as healer in the mantle of 
Isaiah's Suffering Servant. Through his healings the Matthean Jesus not only takes away 
the sufferings of God's people but bears them himself.””° 
In Lk 22:37, Jesus is identified with the transgressors of Is 53:12, “For I tell you, 


this scripture must be fulfilled in me, ‘And he was counted among the lawless’; and 


indeed what is written about me is being fulfilled.” (NRSV) According to Luke, Jesus 





*°Coogan, 1039. Cf. Is 52:13-53:12n. 


Ibid: cf. Kenneth D. Litwak, "The Use of Quotations from Isaiah 52:13-53:12 in the New 
Testament," Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 26, no. 4 (December 1, 1983): 385. 
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Donald Senior, The Gospel of Matthew, Interpreting Biblical Texts (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
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associates himself and the sufferings awaiting him at the cross with the suffering servant 
passage of Is 52:13-53:12. 

In Acts 8:30-35 Philip encounters the Ethiopian eunuch reading Is 53. This 
passage provides a compelling relationship between the suffering servant in Isaiah and 
the ministry of Jesus. As Philip explains the Isaiah passage to the eunuch, answering his 
questions concerning the suffering servant and explaining that he is Jesus (vs. 35), he 
provides a convincing case for both the early and present day church that the Is 53 
servant is in fact Jesus. 

The writer of 1 Pt 2:24 also unites Is 53 to the Christological mission of Jesus. 
“He himself bore our sins in his body on the cross, so that, free from sins, we might live 
for righteousness; by his wounds you have been healed.” (1 Pt 2:24 NRSV) While 
writing to slaves who will endure additional suffering, Peter links Christ and his suffering 
to that of the suffering servant in Is 53. Boring states, “The passage pictures Christ as the 
suffering servant of Is 53. The details and vocabulary do not come from historical 
memory of what happened during the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, nor from the author's 
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adoption of Pauline theology, but from the Scripture.” Bartlett comments, “And there is 


yet another image of the salvation worked in Christ in the citation from Is 53:5 in vs. 24. 


Now Jesus is the wounded surgeon whose wounds heal the wounded believers.”*! 


It is apparent from a Christian perspective that Is 53:4-5 not only unites this 


passage to the Christological mission of Jesus, but also describes in detail what Christ, 


°°M. Eugene Boring, “1 Peter,” Abingdon New Testament Commentaries (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1999), 120. 


*'David L. Bartlett, “The First Letter of Peter: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” The 
New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 12 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 283. 
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the suffering servant, will carry and endure for others in fulfilling his mission. “Surely he 
has borne our infirmities and carried our diseases; yet we accounted him stricken, struck 
down by God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, crushed for our 
iniquities; upon him was the punishment that made us whole, and by his bruises we are 
healed.” (Is 53:4-5 NRSV) It is important to note that the English word “healed” is the 
same Hebrew word rapa’ previously discussed in the exegesis of Ex 15:26. According to 
White, “The themes of healing and restoration as connotations of rapa’ are combined in 
the usage of Is 53:5, ‘With his stripes we are healed.’”” The use of the word rapa’ in this 
passage clearly implies healing. 

Is 53:4-5 describes the servant bearing or carrying our infirmities and diseases, as 
well as being bruised or wounded for our healing. The Hebrew for infirmities is h°/? 
(choli), which is predominately translated “sickness, disease, illness, malady, sickbed, 
affliction and infirmity” by both Strong’s and Brown-Driver-Briggs.** According to 


Brown-Driver-Briggs, the word “diseases” in Is 53:4 is translated from the Hebrew word 





White, 857. 


Robert L. Thomas, New American Standard Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek Dictionaries 
(Anaheim, CA: Foundation Publications, 1998), 2483. Thomas states, “2483.97 choli (318b); from 2470a; 
sickness:—affliction(1), disease(2), grief(1), griefs(1), illness(3), sick(1), sickness(14), sicknesses(1).” 
Francis Brown, Samuel Rolles Driver and Charles Augustus Briggs, Enhanced Brown-Driver-Briggs 
Hebrew and English Lexicon (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, 2000), 318. Brown-Driver- 


Briggs state, “ton S***? TWOT®™ GK""° n.m. Dt 28:59 sickness, *n Dt 28:61 + 8 times; *% Dt 7:15 + 2 
times; sf. *9m Is 38:9 + 7 times + Ec 5:16 (where del. sf., cf. Vrss Now); pl. 0°n Dt 28:59, on 2 Ch 
21:15, 39m Is 53:4;—sickness, disease Dt 7:15; 28:59, 61 1 K 17:17 2 K 1:2; 8:8, 9; 13:14 Is 38:9 2 Ch 
16:12°; 21:15°, 19 w 41:4 Ec 6:2; of the suffering servant of ” Is 53:3, 4 (in both || 2839); of rich man Ec 
5:16 (read "m1, v. supr.); incurable disease 8370 PR? 'N 2 Ch 21:18; recover from sickness N19 WN Is 
38:9; metaph. of distress of land Ho 5:13 (|| Tita), Is 1:5 Je 10:19; = wound, of violence in Jerusalem Je 6:7 
(| ABB.” 
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makob or makobah, primarily meaning pain, physical and mental. Mayhue states, ““The 


Hebrew words translated "griefs" Con [h°li, "sickness, weakness"]) and "sorrows" (i831 


[mak- ob, "mental, emotional pain, anguish"]) in Is 53:3, 4, 10 can legitimately refer to 
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either physical infirmities, mental pain, or spiritual problems.””~ Mayhue continues, 


“The “scourging’ or ‘wounds’ (53:5) received by Christ, translated N712n (hab-bi-rah, 


“stripe, blow”), can speak of actual physical wounds (Gn 4:23; Ex 21:25) or the spiritual 
afflictions of sin (Ps 38:5; Is 1:6).”°° 

By examining the Hebrew words from which the English words infirmity, 
sickness, disease, pain, anguish and sorrow are translated from in Is 53:4-5, it seems 
apparent that the suffering servant, the Messiah, carried or took upon him the sickness, 
disease, pain and anguish of both physical, mental-emotional, and spiritual suffering. 
Reichenbach states, “The fourth servant song (Is 52:13-53:12) is central for developing 
this motif .. . One thing immediately striking about this passage is the author’s 


connection of sickness and sin.”*’ According to Sietz, the servant was bearing or carrying 





“Brown, Driver and Briggs, Enhanced Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon, 456. 
Brown, Driver and Briggs state, “,2ix27 Ss TwoT™” GK*” nm. W 32:10 pain;—’f abs. Ec 1:18 +2 


times; cstr. ip 69:27; sf. "INIA CANINA) | 38:18 + 3 times, etc.; pl. D'AINANA | 32:10 Ec 2:23; niakjn Is 53:3; 
sf. yak20 Ex 3:7; 1PaXI Is 53:4;— 1. pain, physical, Ex 3:7 (|| °3y; cf P31 in context); 2 Ch 6:29 (|| 
33); Jb 33:19. 2. of mental pain, p 32:10 (of troubles of wicked), of Babylon Je 51:8; 38:18; 69:27 (as 
result of sin; of "’s servant); in "’s word to Baruch Je 45:3 (|| 71%, AMX), cf. of Israel in distress Je 30:15 (|| 
naw), of Jerus. La 1:12°, 18, Ec 1:18 (39 or NYT ror); 2:23 (|| iPiv Dp); partic. of suffering servant of ” 
Is 53:3, 4 (both |] *n).” 


Richard L. Mayhue, "For What Did Christ Atone in Isa 53:4-5," Master's Seminary Journal 6, 
no. 2 (September 1, 1995), 126. 


Tbid., 128. 


*’Bruce R. Reichenbach, "By His Stripes We Are Healed," Journal of the Evangelical Theological 
Society 41, no. 4 (December 1, 1998), 551. 
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something that was not his alone, but for others as well. Sietz states that "since we should 
not consider the repetition of phrases used of the servant (‘sickness' and 'wounds') applied 
also to the 'we' voices as accidental, a new effect is achieved. The servant is confessed 
actively to be bearing conditions that belong to the confessors, as they see it. ‘Surely he 
has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows'—that is, his natural and/or afflicted 
condition was made to serve the purpose of bearing something not naturally his alone, but 
rightly accruing to others.”*® 

Scholars and theologians have differing views as to the precise nature the 
atonement accomplished in Is 53:4-5; consequently, there is a risk of misunderstanding 
the healing motif that the writer of these verses alludes to. Reichenbach elaborates, 
"Through the centuries Christian theologians have employed diverse motifs—the 
economics of ransom (Origen, Gregory of Nyssa), judicial proceedings (Anselm), 
warfare and conquest (Aulen), educational training by example (Socinius, Abelard), and 
sacrificial ritesto interpret the complexity of atonement. To these Isaiah adds another: 
healing through the suffering of another." *° Those who maintain a cessationist position” 
on the charismata of the Spirit (including the charism of healing) invariably argue that 


the Is 53:4-5 verses apply only to the issue of atonement for sin. It is important to note 





*8Christopher R. Sietz, “The Book of Isaiah 40-66: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflection,” 
The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 12 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2001), 465-6. 


Reichenbach, 551. 


“°Cessationism is principally the belief that the charismata of the Holy Spirit ceased after the 
completion of the canon of scripture and the end of the apostolic age. The cessationist position primarily 
states that present day charisms of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 12:7-11) and present day apostles and prophets 
(Eph 2:20, 4:11) are no longer in operation. For a thorough examination of cessationism, see Jon Mark 
Ruthven, On the Cessation of the Charismata: The Protestant Polemic on Post-Biblical Miracles (Tulsa, 
OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2011), passim. 
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that despite the fact that the word atonement is not used in Is 53, the concept of 
atonement is imbedded within the passage. According to Reichenbach, "the atonement for 
sin is clearly described by Is 53:5 "But he was pierced for our transgressions, he was 


crushed for our iniquities.”"*" 


In applying atonement to Is 53, a central cessationist 
argument is that the Day of Atonement (Lv 16) dealt with sin, not sickness." Opponents 
of physical healing in the Is 53 passage argue that the emphasis relates to salvation from 
sin, not sickness and disease.** But these cessationist arguments simply fail to explain the 
simple meaning of the language in the passage describing the suffering servant bearing 
the “sickness” and “mental pain” of God’s people in Is 53:4. Others insist that the 
passage primarily refers to atonement for sin; however, physical healing is available 
through the cross of Christ as a consequence of sin being atoned for.“ 

However, both OT thought and the nature of Levitical instructions regarding the 
offering for atonement imply that in ancient Israel they saw a connection between sin and 
sickness.*° Kelsey states, “In the Mishnah, and also later in the Talmud, we find the 


conviction that sin is the root cause of illness.”“° According to Reichenbach, "Not only 


did serious sins and unintentional sins demand atonement, it also was required for certain 


4lReichenbach, 554. 


4 


°W. Kelly Bokovay, "The Relationship of Physical Healing to the Atonement," Didaskalia 
(Otterburne, Man.) 3, no. 1 (October 1, 1991), 28; Mayhue, "For What Did Christ Atone," 124. 


“Bokovay, 30; Mayhue, 127. Cf. Ruthven, Cessation, footnotes 11-15 on pages 4-6 for an 
extensive list of books and articles supporting cessationism. 





“Jeffery Niehaus, "Old Testament Foundations: Signs and Wonders in Prophetic Ministry and the 
Substitutionary Atonement of Isaiah 53," in The Kingdom and the Power, ed. Gary S. Grieg and Kevin N. 
Springer (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1993), 49-50. 

“Reichenbach, 551-2. 


“Kelsey, 31. 
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illnesses that made a person unclean—such as infectious skin diseases or unusual bodily 
discharges, as when a woman’s menstrual period lasted longer than normal—but that were 


not considered results of sin.”*” 


Levitical law required atonement for sin and for 
prolonged illnesses as well, however, not for every illness or condition.** Hebrew thought 
and practice connects illness with spirituality, which is likely the reason the writer of Is 
53 links atonement for sin and sickness in this passage. Not all sickness was tied to sin; 
however the understanding was that some sickness was related to sin. Reichenbach 
assesses that “The linkage between sin, sickness, suffering and death forms a background 
motif for Isaiah in the Servant song of chapters 52-53. For him there is no difficulty in 
moving between the two in prophetic poetic parallelism.” 

In addition to Hebrew culture, other ancient Middle Eastern cultural norms 
viewed a connection between sin and sickness. Many Babylonian words relate sin and 
sickness, Greek mythology connects the avenging of wrongs with pestilence, and 
Egyptian thought links sickness to punishment for offenses.°° Hebrew and other ancient 
cultures saw a link between sickness, disease, sin and spirituality. The writer of Is 53 was 
most likely not only influenced by Hebrew thought, but by other cultural understandings 
of the relationships between sin and sickness. 


Critics of the concept of the servant in Is 53 carrying our sickness and disease 


occasionally admit that their exegetical analysis of the passage has weaknesses, or that 





47Reichenbach, 552. 
‘Ibid. 
“Tbid., 553. 


*°Gerhard Kittel, Gerhard Friedrich and Geoffrey William Bromiley, eds., Theological Dictionary 
of the New Testament, Abridged in One Volume (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1985), 655. 
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some element of healing is available through the atonement. According to Bokovay, “The 
word studies are not conclusive; verse 4 could pertain to vicarious or non-vicarious 
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bearing of sin or sickness.” Mayhue, in arguing against healing in the atonement admits 


that the noun used in Is 53:5, Anian (hab-bi-ra, “stripe, blow’’) refers to “wounds from 


physical abuse.”°” 


Niehaus also acknowledges that healing is made possible by the 
atonement “Because of Christ’s atonement, God has sent healings and many other gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to His Church.”** He continues by quoting Fee, who has been a critic of 
those who believe that healing is provided for in the atonement, “As Gordon Fee has 
observed, ‘Healing is provided for [in the atonement] because the atonement brought 
release from the consequences of sin; nonetheless, since we have not yet received the 
redemption of our bodies, suffering and death are still our lot until the resurrection.” 
The primary problems most of the critics have with the concept of physical healing in the 
Is 53 passage are a result of 1) a misunderstanding as a whole of Hebrew thought and 
practice, 2) their exegetical approach to looking at this passage and 3) their prejudiced 
bias against the charismata of the Spirit and miracles for today. 

According to Ruthven, Protestant critics of healing tend to demythologize or 
allegorize references to healing in both testaments, “Protestants have a strong bias to 


‘demythologize’ or allegorize references to healing, in both testaments: since to them 


miracles of healing are irrelevant today, they can only be used to talk about the ‘real’ 





*'Bokovay, 31. 
*’Mayhue, 137. 
3Niehaus, 50. 


“Gordon D. Fee, The Disease of the Health and Wealth Gospels (Costa Mesa, CA: The Word for 
Today, 1979), 19, quoted in Niehaus, 50. 
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salvation, that is, from sin. Interestingly, in the Synoptics, the soter-family of words 


always refers to healing as the obvious referent.” 


Arguments by Hume during the 
Enlightenment have only further exacerbated the unbelief and cessationist position of 
many in the church with regard to supernatural ministry. Ruthven states, “The 
Enlightenment era is generally regarded as the watershed in thought about miracles.”*° 
Ruthven further states, “Here the cessationist polemic was pushed past its ultimate limit, 
when the Deists challenged not only the possibility of post-biblical miracles but even the 
possibility of their ever having occurred at all.”°’ Perhaps Keener summarizes Hume’s 
anti-miracle theory accurately in this statement, “Hume works in a deductive circle, as 
scholars often note. He argues, based on ‘experience,’ that miracles do not happen, yet 
dismisses credible eyewitness testimony for miracles (i.e., others’ experience) on his 
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assumption that miracles do not happen.” Keener continues regarding Hume’s 


assumptions against miracles, “It is academically illegitimate to marginalize voices that 

affirm miracles simply by citing a nonexistent philosophic consensus against miracles.”°” 
The primary issue many scholars, theologians and ministers have with bodily 

healing in the atoning work of the suffering servant of Is 53, i.e. Jesus Christ, is due to a 


theological bias that presupposes miracles, healings and other charisms of the Spirit are 


not for today. 





Jon Mark Ruthven, e-mail to author, February 22, 2012. 
°Ruthven, Cessation, 24. 
Tbid., 25. 


*’Keener, 1:108. Keener provides strong theological basis for miracles and healing today; 
additionally he documents in detail healing accounts on a global scale. 


Ibid. 
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Matthew 8:16-17 


“That evening they brought to him many who were possessed with demons; and 
he cast out the spirits with a word, and cured all who were sick. This was to fulfill what 
had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah, ‘He took our infirmities and bore our 
diseases.’”” (Mt 8:16-17 NRSV) Perhaps the clearest NT identification of Christ with the 
suffering servant of Is 53 is the Mt 8:16-17 passage. As previously mentioned, both the 
NT and early church tradition link the suffering servant in Is 53 to Jesus Christ and his 
sacrificial death. Bokovay, although a critic of healing in the atonement, links the 
Matthean Jesus to the atoning servant of Is 53, “Matthew is not only tying Jesus to the 
Servant here, but he is also showing that Jesus’ healing ministry is evidence of His 
Messiahship and a foreshadowing or preview of Jesus as the One to deal with the 
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ultimate illness of sin through the cross.””” However, Reichenbach links Matthew's 


understanding of “‘Jesus’ healing of the sick who come to him in droves as fulfilling the 
Servant passage (Mt 8:16, 17). Jesus comes as the promised healer of his people, one who 
can heal by forgiving sins (9:1-8). . . For Matthew, Jesus carries out the dual healing 
ministry prophesied by Isaiah.”°! It becomes apparent that the Matthean Jesus is not only 
a healer, but one who is linked to the suffering servant of Is 53. 

In Mt 8:17, the Greek word for ‘bore’ is bastazo. The primary meaning of the 
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word is to “to lift up,” “to bear away,” and “to pilfer.”©” Often the meaning is “to bear” 


Bokovay, 32. 
°'Reichenbach, 555. 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. Gerhard Kittel, Geoffrey W. Bromiley and 


Gerhard Friedrich, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1964), 596. Kittel, Bromiley and Friedrich 
state, “Found in the NT 27 times, 8 in Luke, often par. with aipw or mépw. Relatively rare in the LXX, the 
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(Jn 16:12; Rom 15:1; Gal 5:10; 6:2, 5)? Paul’s use of the word bastazo in Gal 6:2, 5 
translates to “bear” and to “carry” in English (NRSV); the idea in these verses is to bear 
burdens of others and to carry one’s own load. In either case, the implied meaning is to 
carry something of weight. Matthew’s use of bastazo in Mt 8:17 implies a forward view 
of the cross when Jesus would carry the sins and diseases of humanity. The Greek word 
for disease in this verse is nésos, meaning primarily sickness. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, resurgence in the healing ministry in the body 
of Christ began to emerge. One of the forerunners was A. J. Gordon; a nineteenth century 
Baptist pastor who believed that healing was found in the atonement and available 
through faith in Christ. His book, The Ministry of Healing, was influential in the early 
Pentecostal healing movement. Gordon linked bodily healing with the atoning work of 
Christ and viewed Mt 8:16-17 as, “a deep and suggestive truth that we have Christ set 
before us as the sickness-bearer as well as the sin-bearer of His people.”® Gordon 
continues this thought, ““Something more than sympathetic fellowship with our sufferings 
is evidently referred to here. The yoke of His cross by which He lifted our iniquities took 
hold also of our diseases; so that it is in some sense true that as God ‘made him to be sin 


for us, who knew no sin’ (2 Cor 5:21), so He made Him to be sick for us, who knew no 





equivalent of xvi as Baotaypa is of x’. Corresponding Heb. terms acc. to Schlatter are 720 and jyv. The 
basic meaning is uncertain. In the NT it means a. ‘to lift up’ (Jn. 10:31), b. ‘to bear away’ (Jn. 20:15), ‘to 
pilfer’ (Jn. 12:6; cf. Jos. Ant., 1, 316: Laban to Jacob: tepa te matpia Baotéoacs otyn).” 


Kittel, Friedrich and Bromiley, “Theological Dictionary,” 1:596. 
“Kittel, Friedrich and Bromiley, “Theological Dictionary—Abridged,” 655. Kittel, Friedrich and 
Bromiley state, “ndsos, of uncertain etymology, means ‘sickness,’ ‘plague,’ ‘epidemic;’ also ‘calamity,’ 


‘licentiousness.’” 


A.J. Gordon, “The Ministry of Healing,” in Healing: The Three Great Classics on Divine 
Healing, ed. Jonathan L. Graf (Camp Hill, PA: Christian Publications, Inc., 1992), 130. 
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sickness.” He succinctly explains what Christ did for us on the cross, in the atonement, 


“In other words the passage seems to teach that Christ endured vicariously our diseases as 
well as our iniquities.”®” 

Ruthven, in commenting on Warfield’s cessationist argument in Counterfeit 
Miracles against faith healers (which included Gordon) says, “Mt 8:17 served faith 
healers to show that healing was in some way guaranteed in the atonement of Christ, who 
bore on the cross not only sins but sicknesses as well.”°* Spence-Jones explains that 
"Natural healing, as we see in the New Testament, and especially in the miracles of 
Christ, is a symbol of spiritual healing, and also a pledge of it. In the gospels, ‘to be 
saved,’ and ‘to be made whole,’ are represented by the same Greek word." Mayhue 
argues that the Matthean reference to Is 53:4 and Christ “bearing” or “carrying” our 
sicknesses means that he is “taking away” their sicknesses, but not in a substitutionary 
sense; it was illustrative. ”° Bokovay argues that what Christ did in Capernaum cannot be 
linked to his atoning work on the cross; it is an illustrative use of Is 53:4."' Despite their 


exegetical efforts, this is an error with the intent and definition of the Greek words used 


in this passage. They fail to recognize the relevance the writer of Matthew sees when he 


*°Gordon, 130. 

*Tbid. 

Ruthven, Cessation, 90. 

Spence-Jones, 23-24. Spence-Jones continues, “We may state the relation thus: (1) Natural 
healing is the symbol of spiritual healing. (2) Spiritual healing, in turn, is a pledge of the ultimate removal 
of all natural evils (Rv 21:4). (3) Each separate experience of healing is a pledge of the whole. It is a fresh 
testimony to the truth that God is a healer (cf. Ps 103:1—4). Every recovery from sickness is thus, in a way, 
the preaching of a gospel. It pledges a complete and perfect healing—entire deliverance from natural and 
spiritual evils—if only we will believe, obey, and use God’s method.” 


Mayhue, 133. 


™Bokovay, 32. 
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recalls the events that took place in the ministry of Christ and his atoning work on the 
cross. Matthew was clearly connecting the two, not only to confirm the divinity of Christ, 
but to illustrate the power of the cross and the kingdom of God to his readers. Kittel- 
Friedrich-Bromiley state, “The NT refers Is 53 to Jesus, although more in terms of violent 
death than sickness. Mt 8:17 specifically quotes Is 53:4 in relation to the fact that in 
bearing away illnesses Jesus also bears them, 1.e., takes the needs of the sick to himself 
(cf. 15:30ff.).””” Kittel-Friedrich-Bromiley continue this thought, “The early church does 
not depict a sick Christ. It refers Is 53:4 to the crucifixion and sees in the healing and 
teaching Christ the mighty Helper. A sign of increasing Hellenization is the growing 


tendency to take the infirmities and diseases of Mt 8:17 figuratively.” 


Commissioning Accounts 


In Mt 10:1, Mk 3:14-15 and Lk 9:1-2, Jesus “summoned his twelve disciples and 
gave them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every disease and 
every sickness.” (Mt 10:1 NRSV) He continues, “As you go, proclaim the good news, 
“The kingdom of heaven has come near.’ Cure the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out demons. You received without payment; give without payment.” (Mt 10:7-8 
NRSV) Marks gospel continues the commissioning theme of the twelve, “So they went 
out and proclaimed that all should repent. They cast out many demons, and anointed with 


oil many who were sick and cured them.” (Mk 6:12-13 NRSV) They were given 





"Kittel, Friedrich and Bromiley, “Theological Dictionary—Abridged,” 656. 


PIbid., 657. 
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authority, €0voia (exousia, the right or power), over sickness, disease and unclean 
spirits. They were instructed to exercise the authority they were given by God to cure, 
therapetio (heal),” the afflicted, not to merely pray for them. They were called to be an 
extension of the very ministry that Jesus demonstrated. This ministry was not limited to 
the twelve, but Jesus commissioned the seventy in Lk 10:9 to enter the cities and “cure 
the sick who are there, and say to them, ‘The kingdom of God has come near to you.’” 
(NRSV) Later, in vs. 17, the seventy return with joy, exclaiming, “Lord in your name 
even the demons submit to us!” (NRSV) Kelsey writes of these commissioning passages, 
“If one writes this off as mythology and says that Jesus and his followers were only 
interested in the life to come (eschatology), one does real violence to the text.””° 


The gospel of the kingdom of God is a demonstration of the reality that the 


kingdom of heaven is at hand because of the signs, wonders and healings which occur. It 





“Kittel, Friedrich and Bromiley, “Theological Dictionary—Abridged,” 238. Kittel, Friedrich and 
Bromiley state, “exousia 1. This word denotes first the ‘ability’ to perform an action. 2. It then means the 
‘right,’ ‘authority,’ ‘permission’ conferred by a higher court: a. the possibility granted by government; b. 
the right in various social relationships, e.g., that of parents, masters, or owners. The LXX uses the term for 
right, authority, etc. in the legal sense and also as it is given by God, e.g., in the law. Formally, NT usage is 
closest to that of the LXX. exousia is God’s power, the power given to Jesus, or the power given by Jesus 
to his disciples.” Cf. Louw and Nida, vol. 2, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: Based on 
Semantic Domains, 2nd ed (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1996), 92, “é&ovota a authority to rule: 
37.35 b jurisdiction: 37.36 c symbol of authority: 37.37 d ruler: 37.38 e control: 37.13 f power: 76.12 g 
supernatural power: 12.44 h right to judge: 30.122 e€ovota: unit dpxwv ths EEovotac tod depos 
supernatural power 12.44.” 


” Kittel, Friedrich and Bromiley, “Theological Dictionary—Abridged,” 331-32. Kittel, Friedrich 
and Bromiley state, “Therapeuo 1. This word, in secular Greek, means a. ‘to serve,’ ‘to be serviceable,’ and 
b. ‘to care for the sick,’ ‘to treat,’ ‘to cure’ (also figuratively).2. The same senses may be found in Judaism 
(cf. ‘to serve’ in Esth. 1:1b and ‘to heal’ in Sir. 18:19). Philo refers to healing of both body and soul. 3. In 
view of the miracles of Jesus, one might expect many parallels among the rabbis of his day, but in fact we 
have only isolated instances. 4.a. In the NT therapeud never means ‘to serve’ in a secular sense, and only 
once in Acts 17:25 does it denote worship. Paul’s point here is that the true God has no cultic dwelling and 
does not need a cultic ministry, so that the therapeviein that is suitable for idols is inappropriate to him. b. A 
much more common use is for ‘healing,’ not merely in the sense of medical treatment, but in the sense of 
the real healing that the Messiah brings.” 


’’Kelsey, 81. 
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is more than verbal proclamation, it is backed by God’s power to heal and restore. “The 
Kingdom of God in the NT is described directly or indirectly as God’s ruling power in 
action.”’' “When Jesus is “teaching” about the kingdom of God, he is ‘training’ people 
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for entrance into the realm of God’s healing, exorcising and saving power. 
brought the people into contact with the rule of God’s kingdom, and in so doing, gave the 
disciples authority and opportunity to walk in this same realm and to heal and impart this 
to others as they had received, “You received without payment; give without payment.” 
(Mt 10:8 NRSV) 

The ministries of the twelve and of the seventy were extensions of the mission 
and authority of Jesus. They were trained in how to bring about God’s kingdom and rule 
on earth, and were forerunners of a discipleship movement based on the authority and 
miraculous power that Jesus intended to continue until the parousia, his second coming. 
Perkins, commenting on Christ sending out the twelve in Mark’s gospel, says “He now 
sends them out with the authority to expel demons (vv. 7, 12-13) as well as to preach the 
news of the kingdom ... the Twelve participate directly in Jesus' own activity of bringing 
about the rule of God ... he intends for them to preach and exorcise (3:14b-15; 6:7, 


12).””? Perkins continues, “Since their mission is successful, this section demonstrates 


that the disciples were able to carry out the ministry for which Jesus had chosen them. At 


"Jon Mark Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology? (Manuscript, 2011), 138. 
Jon Mark Ruthven, DMin Phase 2 cohort notes and lecture, January 23-27, 2012, page 16. 


™Pheme Perkins, “The Gospel of Mark: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” The New 
Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 8 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 594. 
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the same time, they do not possess independent authority. They are extensions of Jesus' 
own activity.”*° 

Looking at the commissioning account at the end of Matthews’s gospel, we see a 
link between the earlier commissioning accounts and the Great Commission. “And Jesus 
came and said to them, ‘All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go 
therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have 
commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age.’” (Mt 
28:18-20 NRSV) Once again, authority is translated from exousia (the right or power). 
The Matthean Jesus is telling the reader, “I have been given the right, authority and 
power in heaven and on earth, and I’m sending you in my name and authority.” The 
implication is that he is extending his authority and power to the disciples to make other 
disciples until he returns. What are they to do? They are to teach others everything that 
they have been taught. What were they taught? They were primarily taught how to 
proclaim the good news of the kingdom of God through healing the sick and casting out 
demons. 

In the culture of that day, a disciple is an exact copy of his teacher, so new 
disciples would be immersed in the life and power of the Spirit as were the original 


disciples.*' This follows the didactic teaching patterns of Rabbis of that time, in which 





8Perkins, 8:594. 


*'Ruthven, DMin Phase 2 cohort notes, 18. Ruthven states, “1) ‘authority’ here is the same as 
before: over demons and sickness. 2) Therefore make disciples (=apostles, just as Jesus did), immersing 
them in the life, power and character of God as expressed in Father, Son and Spirit. A ‘disciple’ is an exact 
copy of the teacher (in that culture), so they have ‘authority’ to deliver and heal. 3) Specifically, what do 
these disciples learn? ‘ALL I have commanded you.’ See commissioning accounts, e.g., Lk 9 and 10: 
‘heal the sick, raise the dead, cast out demons,’ etc. 4) Jesus is present always with his total authority (vs 
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disciples were expected to copy the Rabbi’s deeds as well as his words.* Commenting on 
the gospel of Matthew, Senior echoes the same theme, stating that the original disciples 
were to make new disciples in the same form and “manner affirmed throughout the 
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»””” Perkins, in 


gospel of Matthew,” including the tasks of “proclamation and healing. 
commenting on the Markan gospel, advocates the continuance of the ministry of Jesus by 
the early disciples that includes healing of the sick, as the twelve share both the authority 
of Jesus and his mission.** Furthermore, Perkins concludes that those in ministry today 
are called to a ministry that continues the work of Christ and his mission, “These simple 
instructions, which reflect the practice of early Christian missionaries, call those engaged 
in ministry back to the fundamental basis of all preaching, healing, and teaching: the 
ministry and person of Jesus.”®° 

The disciples were taught by Christ in word and demonstration to heal the sick, 
cast out demons and proclaim the message of the kingdom of God. There is no evidence 
that the commissioning accounts and patterns in other portions of the gospels were not to 
be included in the Great Commission account of Mt 28:18-20. Ruthven describes the 
problem with removing the other commissioning accounts from the Great Commission 


text of Matthew, “It is claimed that this ‘Great Commission’ is quite different from the 


earlier commissioning accounts (Mt 10; Mk 6; Lk 9 and 10) because it merely involves 





18). He goes everywhere disciples go, empowering them—‘to the end of the age/world’ (time and place). It 
is in Jesus’ presence with us and with his authority that we go.” 


Ruthven, What’s Wrong, 178. 


“Donald Senior, The Gospel of Matthew, Interpreting Biblical Texts (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1997), 175-177. 


“Perkins, 8:596. 


Ibid. 
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‘teaching’ all nations and that there is no mention of miracles in this commission.”*° 
Ruthven continues, “Given the parallels with the other highly charismatic commissioning 
accounts, it is clear that the “Great Commission’ means what it says, that is, the same 
essential charismatic themes of the New Covenant Spirit.”*” 
Krentz views the entire gospel of Matthew as instruction for Christian discipling, 
“as a manual for teaching Christian life. This is important to him; he stresses the 
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realization of the gospel in deeds.””” He concludes that Matthew “gives a new task to the 


church: to make disciples of the nations around them. His gospel is a resource for the 


church as it does that, a shaper of life.”*? 


Quoting Harrington, “It is possible to view Mt 
28:16-20 as a summary of the whole Gospel.””° If the Great Commission account in Mt 
28 is a summary of the entire gospel, then one would have to conclude that the 
commissioning account in Mt 10, with the instructions to heal the sick, perform 
exorcisms and even raise the dead, is part of the gospel to be proclaimed and of the 


discipleship model to be replicated among future disciples. Clark agrees with this 


assessment of the Great Commission passage in Mt 28, 





‘Ruthven, What’s Wrong, 180-181. Ruthven further identifies the problems as, “1) power exousia 
used here is the same as in Lk 9:1; 10:1. 2) the use of the word therefore, creates a causal connection with 
the commission to come: because Jesus has demon casting authority, ‘therefore’ the disciples are to make 
other disciples with this kind of authority. 3) they are to be baptized, and to baptize their disciples, not in a 
ritualized formula, but in the authority and character of the ‘name’ of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit (the 
New Covenant Spirit of prophecy and power). 4) They are to make to disciples who replicate the life and 
mission of their teachers.” 


8Tbid., 182. 


*SEdgar Krentz, “Missionary Matthew: Matthew 28:16-20 as Summary of the Gospel,” Currents in 
Theology and Mission 31, no. 1 (February 1, 2004): 30. 


Ibid. 31. 


Daniel J. Harrington, The Gospel of Matthew, Sacra Pagina 1 (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical 
Press, 1991), 415-6, quoted in Krentz, 31. 
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This passage indicates that people who become Christians 
should be taught to do what Jesus taught the disciples to do. 
Healing the sick and casting out demons top the list, and nothing 
indicates that those were only meant to be done until the Bible was 
canonized. As long as we baptize in the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, we are to continue teaching the newly 
baptized to heal the sick and cast out demons.”! 


In Mk 16, we find a similar commissioning account to Mt 28, 


And he said to them, “Go into all the world and proclaim the 
good news to the whole creation. The one who believes and is 
baptized will be saved; but the one who does not believe will be 
condemned. And these signs will accompany those who believe: 
by using my name they will cast out demons; they will speak in 
new tongues; they will pick up snakes in their hands, and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it will not hurt them; they will lay their 
hands on the sick, and they will recover.” (Mk 16:15-18 NRSV) 


While scholars have debated the inclusion of vs. 9-20 in the Markan gospel, the tenor of 
the passage parallels other gospels. This longer ending was “possibly written in the early 
second century and appended to the Gospel later in the second century. These sentences 
borrow some motifs from the other Gospels.””” Stein states in The Ending of Mark, “It is 
the thesis of this paper that our best-preserved ending of the Gospel of Mark is 16:8. 
Internal considerations from the Gospel of Mark, however, strongly suggest that this is 
not the intended ending of the Gospel.””° Stein goes on to say the ending at verse 8 is 


incomplete and that “Mark was unable to write his intended ending (perhaps because of 


*'Bill Johnson and Randy Clark, The Essential Guide to Healing: Equipping All Christians to 
Pray for the Sick (Bloomington, MN: Chosen Books, 2011), 60. Clark and Global Awakening Ministries 
are mentioned in Brown, Healing, Ch. 17 and Keener, 1:489-91. Clark and Global Awakening associates 
witness as normative miracles and healings in meetings on an international scale, including the US. 


*°Coogan, 1824-5. Cf. Mk 16.9-20n. 


*3Robert H. Stein, "The Ending of Mark," Bulletin For Biblical Research 18, no. 1 (January 1, 
2008):97. 
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martyrdom or persecution or some other reason), however, only conj ecture.”” “The 
gospel of Mark ends abruptly, at 16:8, and early attempts to add an ending show that it 
was felt to be incomplete. It is possible that the book was never finished or that it was 
damaged at an early stage.””° Perkins confirms that the longer ending of Mk (16:9-20) 
was already known by the second century, containing elements of the apostolic tradition 
found in Acts.*° Kelber states, “The ending of the Gospel of Mark is not a conclusion but 
rather an invitation to consider the implications of Jesus' resurrection for their own 
involvement in God's kingdom by reconsidering Jesus' Galilean ministry.””” Picket 
continues, “Kelber, who emphasizes ‘Mark's oral legacy,’ observes that, ‘Jesus’ entire 
life and death constitutes a pedagogical paradigm, inspiring the disciples to learn by 


imitation and participation.’””® 


Pherigo maintains that through technical study and an 
understanding consistent with the rest of Mark, “there is good reason for thinking that its 
principal ‘other source’ was the original ending itself. It may therefore be regarded as a 
revised version of the original. The best explanation of why the original ending itself was 


not restored is simply that it was now lost except in the memory of oral tradition.” 





Stein, 97. 


*°Morna D. Hooker “Mark, The Gospel According to,” in The Oxford Companion to the Bible, ed. 
Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1993), 496. 


**Perkins, 8:728-729. Perkins footnote, “Although not part of the original Gospel of Mark, this 
ending was declared canonical by the Council of Trent and is the Gospel reading for the feast of St. Mark in 
the Roman Catholic lectionary.” 


°’Werner Kelber, The Oral and the Written Gospel (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress, 1983), 70, quoted 
in Raymond Pickett, “Following Jesus in Galilee: Resurrection as Empowerment in the Gospel of Mark,” 
Currents In Theology And Mission 32, no. 6 (December 1, 2005): 435. 

**Ibid. 


Lindsey P. Pherigo,“The Gospel According to Mark,” in The Interpreter’s One-Volume 
Commentary on the Bible: Introduction and Commentary for Each Book of the Bible Including the 
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Indeed, the mission of Jesus is replicated in this account, and the intent of Jesus, as is the 
case in all of the commissioning accounts, is to train disciples by imitation and 
participation. His desire is that those who believe in every age would continue his 
ministry and in turn would train others in the same model of ministry. Irrespective of the 
best preserved ending of Mark, the thought, tenor and intent of Mk 16:9-20 coincides 
with the discipleship practice of Jesus and his followers. 

Proclaiming the kingdom through healings and exorcisms is to be normative for 
the believer in Christ. According to Greig, “The ‘signs’ that the Lord worked to confirm 
the preaching of His word included the gift of ‘speak[ing] in new tongues’ (16:17), 
deliverance (‘they will drive out demons,’ 16:17), and healing (‘they will place their 
hands on sick people, and they will get well’ 16:18).”!°° Gordon states, “These signs 
shall follow them that believe,’ in every generation and period of the Church’s history—so 
the language compels us to conclude . . . there is no ground for limiting this promise to 
apostolic times and apostolic men . . . in any and every age of the Christian 


dispensation.””! 


In Mk 16:20, the statement that the signs follow the preaching of the 
word, not the apostles, is indicative again that the disciples in every age are to continue 


the message and mission of Christ in power. 





Apocrypha, ed. Charles M. Laymon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1971), 671. Pherigo states, “The 
‘longer ending’ appears in almost all of the later manuscripts and therefore in the KJV, as well as most 
other versions; in the RSV it is placed in a footnote. Technical study makes clear that it comes from a 
different author and is based on Luke, John, and some other sources. Since it reports, in typical Markan 
fashion, the disbelief of the disciples and has the risen Jesus upbraiding them severely for their unbelief and 
hardness of heart (vs. 14), and since it has a typically Markan understanding of the gospel (vss. 15-16).” 


'Gary S. Greig, "The Purpose of Signs and Wonders in the New Testament," in The Kingdom 
and the Power, ed. Gary S. Grieg and Kevin N. Springer (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1993), 139. 


'0lGordon, 133. 
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In Jn 14:12 Jesus says, “Very truly, I tell you, the one who believes in me will 
also do the works that I do and, in fact, will do greater works than these, because I am 
going to the Father.” (NRSV) Similar to Mk 16:17, Jesus gives a promise to believers 
that they would perform the same types of works that he did. While many would tend to 
spiritualize the miraculous aspects of his intention in this verse, the potential for believers 
to continue and operate in the mission of Christ remains. Ruthven elaborates by saying 
“Recent scholarship is more nuanced, concluding generally that the evangelist’s intention 
was that ‘greater’ miracles were to continue among the disciples in that they were to be 
performed in a more eschatologically advanced era than during the earthly mission of 
Christ, namely that of the exalted Lord Jesus.” We According to Clark, “Many New 
Testament scholars have pointed out that the Greek term erga used in John 14:12 to mean 
‘works’ denotes miraculous works. So Jesus is saying that anyone who has faith in Him 
will do the same miraculous works that He did.”'”’ Kelsey says of this passage in John, 
“Tt is hard to see how followers who really accepted such a commission could come back 
later and ask whether it was God’s will or not that sick people be healed 


sacramentally.”! 





Ruthven, Cessation, 92-93. 


‘Johnson and Clark, Essential Guide, 79. Cf. Gary Greig, e-mail message to author, June 24, 
2013, “The Greek term, erga ‘works,’ when referring to Jesus and God the Father in the Gospel of John, 
denote miraculous works and are closely related to the semeia, ‘signs,’ of Jesus. So, for example, the 
healing of the man born blind in is referred to as ‘the works of God (ta erga tou Theou)’ in Jn. 9:3 and as 
one of ‘such signs (toiauta semeia)’ in Jn 9:16. ‘The deeds of God and Jesus, specifically miracles;’ W. 
Bauer, F. W. Danker, W. F. Arndt, F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago, 2000) 390, right column; R. C. 
Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord (London, England: Macmillan, 1856), 6; Rengstorf, ‘semeion,’ 
in G. Kittel, ed., Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, vol. 7, 247-248.” 


Kelsey, 81. 
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Paul taught and experienced the kingdom from a perspective of power, starting 
with his own conversion, “For the kingdom of God depends not on talk but on power.” (1 
Cor 4:20 NRSV) Ruthven states it is “miracle power” that Paul is referring to.'°° Earlier 
in the epistle to the Corinthians, Paul explains a similar theme, “My speech and my 
proclamation were not with plausible words of wisdom, but with a demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, so that your faith might rest not on human wisdom but on the power 
of God.” (1 Cor 2:4-5 NRSV) Paul alludes to a faith that is anchored in the charismatic 
expression of God in power; human wisdom and reason simply cannot substitute for 
God’s presence and power in teaching and making disciples of the nations. Commenting 
on | Cor 2:4-5 Greig states, ““The use of ‘Spirit and power’ in this passage shows that the 
‘demonstration’ referred not only to conveying spiritual gifts (explicitly referred to in | 
Cor 1:6-7), but also to the signs, wonders, and miracles characteristic of Paul’s ministry 
in Corinth (2 Cor 12:12 en pase hupomone ‘with great perseverance’) and of his ministry 
in general (Rom 15:18-19).”'°° Greig summarizes this section by stating, “Thus Paul 
teaches that both the object of one’s faith—Christ, the message of the Truth—and God 
demonstrating the truth by His power in our lives strengthen and reinforce our faith.”!”” 
Ruthven identifies power with the nature of the kingdom of God, “The nature of the 
Kingdom is expressed in the typical way God reveals himself: in divine power (1 Cor 
2:4-5; 4:19-20). Accordingly, true Christian ‘preaching’ (presenting the Kingdom) is 


necessarily expressed in dunamis (miracle power Rom 15:19; 2 Cor 12:12; 1 Thes 1:5; 1 


‘OR uthven, What’s Wrong, 138. 
'°Greig, "The Purpose of Signs," 149. 


OTbid. 
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Pt 4:6)."°8 Clark explains the importance of 1 Cor 2:2-5 in terms of preaching with a 
demonstration of power, “This famous passage indicates the importance of preaching 
with a demonstration of the Spirit’s power. The new believers at Corinth were the actual 
evidence of the Spirit’s power. But Paul’s modus operandi was to communicate the 
message of the cross, which included Jesus’ resurrection and His pouring out of the Holy 
Spirit as a sign that the Kingdom of God had begun, a Kingdom that was already present, 


though not yet complete.”!” 


James 5:14-16 


One of the earliest practices of caring for the sick was derived from Jas 5:14-16. 
“Are any among you sick? They should call for the elders of the church and have them 
pray over them, anointing them with oil in the name of the Lord. The prayer of faith will 
save the sick, and the Lord will raise them up; and anyone who has committed sins will 
be forgiven.” (Jas 5:14-15 NRSV) The writer of James instructs those who are sick to 
request the elders of the church to pray for them and anoint them with oil; the writer’s 
intent is to inform the readers that healing is made available through the act of anointing 
with oil and faith-filled prayer through Christ. In this passage, a model of healing is 
described that was frequently used by the early church, providing a framework for 
healing in the church, both past and present. 

The writer of James mentions the audience as the “twelve tribes in the 


Dispersion.” (Jas 1:1, NRSV) Albl states, “Scholarship has come to no firm conclusions 


'08R uthven, What’s Wrong, 139. 


10°Johnson and Clark, Essential Guide, 77. 
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regarding either authorship or audience.” ~ While the exact author or audience is unclear 


in James, the letter provides historical access to the basic beliefs of healing in the 


111 


Christian community of that time." The passage establishes a physical healing motif, as 


well as spiritual and emotional, in the early church. Albl states, “While do8evém 
(asthenéo) can in fact refer metaphorically to any type of weakness (e.g., Rom 14:1; 1 


Cor 8:7-12), a consensus of commentators rightly understands this term to refer 
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specifically to bodily ailments. In Jas 5:13, the writer distinguishes between 


“suffering: kaxonta8éw” and “sickness/weakness: Go8evéw” in verse 14. As Albl points 
out, “Koaxkoro0éo is a more general term for any type of suffering; it’s pairing with 
ev0vuéo (“cheerful”) in this verse suggests nonbodily suffering.”''* Albl continues, 
“While one must take care not to impose modern conceptions of ‘physical’ (as opposed to 


‘mental’ or “spiritual’) reality on ancient texts, the primary reference in this passage is 
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clearly to ailments of the body. This passage establishes a precedent for physical 


healing, both at the time of its writing and presently through Christ, as it gives no 
indication of a cessation of such ministry. The early church saw bodily healing as a 


primary motif of this passage in James; however, mental, emotional and spiritual healing 


"Martin C. Albl, "Are any among you sick?’ The Health Care System in the Letter of James," 
Journal of Biblical Literature 121, no. 1 (March 1, 2002): 124. Albl continues in the footnote, “A scholarly 
consensus holds that James purports to be written by James, the brother of Jesus, leader of the Jerusalem 
church until his death around the year 62. Yet, whether James is penned directly by him, represents a 
collection of his teaching revised by a later editor, or is simply a pseudonymous work is unclear. Proposals 
have located the audience from Palestine to Hellenistic Egypt to Rome." 


pid, 125. 
bid. 


bid. 
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is also made available through Christ and is intrinsic to this passage and should not be 
overlooked as Warrington demonstrates. ''!° 

Warrington further states, “The term ‘sick’ (5:14) is a translation of asthenédo. The 
latter is used in Jewish, Christian and secular Greek writings of that era to refer to a 
variety of conditions including spiritual weakness, physical weakness and sickness as 


well as less common meanings that relate to other forms of weakness.”!° 


Warrington 
proposes that while asthenéo refers to physical illness, one cannot rule out other forms of 
weakness intended by God to be healed in this passage; discouragement, spiritual 


"7 The writer of Luke describes in 


weakness, emotional weariness and fear for example. 
chapter four that Jesus read and quoted from Is 61:1, 2. A task of the messiah was to 
“bind up the brokenhearted,” or simply put to “heal those who are broken or wounded.” 
To limit this healing to the brokenness of man’s spiritual nature before Christ would be a 
mistake, just as it would be to limit God’s healing virtue to only physical ailments. Christ 
died for the entire healing and salvation of man’s being—spirit, soul and body. The 
obvious intention by the writer of James is to ensure the church understood that healing 
through prayer and anointing of oil was complete—spiritually, physically, and mentally. 
“They cast out many demons, and anointed with oil many who were sick and 
cured them.” (Mk 6:13 NRSV) Concerning this text Perkins comments, “The early 
Christian practice of anointing the sick (cf. Jas 5:14) is attached to the mission of the 
disciples (v. 13). This correspondence encourages readers to see the origins of early 


"Keith Warrington, “James 5:14-18: Healing Then and Now,” International Review of Mission 
93, no. 370-371 (July 1, 2004): 347-51. 


"6Tbid., 347. 


Tbid., 347-8. 
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Christian missionary activity in the authority and ministry of Jesus.”''® According to 
Borobio, “Mark clearly establishes a direct connection between the rite of anointing with 
oil and healing the sick, within a broader religious and evangelizing context, which 
supposes a call to conversion and liberation from all evil and the power of the devil.”''” 
Porterfield writes that an early second century bishop “Identified care of the sick as one 
of the chief tasks for which church elders were responsible. A guidebook for Christian 
communities written in Rome around 215 instructed bishops to pay house calls on sick 
members. In their ministrations to the sick, Christians adopted a simple rite, based on 
descriptions of healings Jesus performed, of anointing the sick with oil ‘in the name of 
the Lord.””'”° The church and Mediterranean culture viewed the anointing of oil as more 
than symbolic and medicinal, especially in Hellenistic and Jewish contexts. '*! According 
to Albl, 

Anointing (GAgio@) with olive oil (EAatov) was a charged symbol 

in this cultural area. Oil was used medicinally, but was also 

employed in specifically cultic contexts to mark objects or people 

as sacred. In general, its use marks an individual’s transition from 

an “ordinary” reality to a special or even sacred state. In ancient 

Jewish context, ritual anointing marks a person or object as 

specifically chosen by God (the ritual is usually associated with a 

king, but priests, prophets, and even cultic objects were also 


anointed), here too one sees a movement from ordinary to sacred 
status. More generally, oil symbolized well-being and health. '77 





'SPerkins, 8:594-5. 


"Dionisio Borobio, “An Enquiry into Healing Anointing in the Early Church,” Pastoral Care of 
the Sick (London, UK: SCM, 1991), 40. 


*°Amanda Porterfield, Healing in the History of Christianity (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 2005), 47. 
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Ruthven contends that anointing with oil and prayer for the sick was a common 
practice in the early church. In countering Warfield’s cessationist view of miracles and 
his polemic that the anointing oil had medicinal value only, Ruthven argues that the 
practice of anointing the sick with oil came from the “Earliest strata of Christian 
charismatic tradition, i.e., Mk 6:13, when, after the disciples were given spiritual power 
(€Govoia) over evil spirits . . . they ‘drove out many demons and anointed many sick 
people with oil and healed them.’ Here, clearly, is not a description of medical 
missionaries, but of those, who like Jesus, were empowered for spiritual battle.”!7° 

A significant element of Jas 5:15 is the understanding of the Greek word s6z6, 
used in this text, from which save is translated in the NRSV. The word has three primary 


meanings—to deliver, to save, or to heal.!74 


The word s6z6 (o@Cw) is used interchangeably 
in the NT for salvation from sin (Acts 4:12, Rom 10:9, Eph 2:8), for healing (Mt 9:22, 
Mk 6:56, Mk 10:52) and for deliverance (exorcism) (Lk 8:36, 2 Tm 4:18, Jude 1:5). 
Many English translations of Jas 5:15 use the word save instead of heal, but as previously 
mentioned, s6z0 implies salvation from sin, bodily healing (as well as emotional healing), 
and deliverance from demonic oppression. Explaining s6z6 Kelsey writes, “Since in the 
Greek mind the saving of the body implied moving one step on the way toward salvation 


of the entire being, this word was related by implication to the whole idea of salvation. 


From it the theological word soteriology, or the study of salvation, is derived.”'” 


'3Ruthven, Cessation, 92. 


'* Louw and Nida, vol. 1. Louw and Nida define, “o@Co (pf céo@Ka) a rescue: 21.18 b save: 
21.27 c heal: 23.136. 21.18 owfw"; owtnpia’, ac f. to rescue from danger and to restore to a former state of 
safety and well being—‘to deliver, to rescue, to make safe, deliverance.’ 21.27 ow@w”: to cause someone to 


experience divine salvation—‘to save.’ 23.136 idopar’; tao1c, ews fi ow"; Siacw@Zw”: to cause someone to 
become well again after having been sick—‘to heal, to cure, to make well, healing.’” 


ee 
According to Clark, “Jerome translated the word as save instead. This eventually 
led to changing the Anointing of the Sick, which was not reserved for the dying, to Last 
Rights or Extreme Unction, a Roman Catholic set of sacraments usually given to a dying 


126 
person not expected to recover.” 


Kelsey explains, “The idea of being saved from 
spiritual death cannot be supported, however, by the original Greek text. The sense of the 
words in Greek is healed, cured, saved from illness or death.”!”’ The words save, heal or 
deliver could be used interchangeably in Jas 5:15 and in other NT passages using the 
word s0z0; however, in the totality of what God has done for us in Christ, “heal” is 
perhaps the most accurate English phrase. 

When observing the ministry of Jesus, the gospel accounts often link deliverance 
(exorcism) with healing, “That evening they brought to him many who were possessed 
with demons; and he cast out the spirits with a word, and cured all who were sick. This 
was to fulfill what had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah, ‘He took our infirmities 
and bore our diseases.’” (Mt 8:16-17 NRSV) Greig states, “How else could the one word 


s6zo denote both salvation from sin and healing of illness in the New Testament, unless 


healing was a symbol of God’s power to save sinners?” !** Ruthven adds, “Almost all of 


Kelsey, 87. 


'6Johnson and Clark, Essential Guide, 96. Cf. Kelsey, 151, Kelsey states, “Jerome addressed the 
subject of healing but it was not part of his personal experience.” 


"Kelsey, 92. Kelsey continues, “For centuries the Roman Catholic church officially interpreted 
this passage to mean the act of saving a person from spiritual death, and supported the meaning with the 
translation from the Vulgate. It was upon this understanding that the practice of extreme unction was based. 
Instead of the Latin words curo or sano, which commonly meant to heal or cure medically, only the word 
salvo, to save, was used in the Vulgate to translate 'save' or ‘heal’ or 'cure’ in this passage. This was a word 
that came into Latin only in Christian times and carried the peculiar modern meaning of salvation, rather 
than the meaning of the ordinary words in common usage that referred to physical or mental healing.” Cf. 
Kelsey footnote, “The Latin word salvo was probably first used by Lactantius in the third or fourth century 
AD.” 
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the references to “salvation” (Greek: s6téria) in the Gospels are immediately about 
healing or deliverance. In the rest of the NT, the term can be more general, including 
eternal salvation. In the NT, ‘salvation’ includes the whole person in the present as well 
as the future. Traditional theology stresses ‘salvation’ from sin and hell.”'”? While many 
would place the immanent healing motif in James in a strictly eschatological context, 
Borobio sees both aspects as one, and not in conflict with each other. Borobio states, 


The fact that these verbs [sosei, egerei] also carry an 
eschatological meaning of salvation (eternal life or salvation, 
resurrection) is not in conflict with their physical meaning of 
healing. In the closest line of continuity with Christ’s ministry to 
the sick, they must refer to an integral physical-spiritual, present- 
eschatological, healing or saving. The effect of “saving and 
strengthening the sick” is not reductive but extensive, not partial 
but total. Coherent continuity with Christ’s ministry to the sick, the 
Hebrew people’s anthropological and _ biblical conception, 
comparison with other texts and places, the relationship between 
temporal and eschatological health, the very fact that our text 
implies an “open” interpretation . . . all justify this conclusion.'*° 


Likewise, Albl sees the immediate potential for bodily healing and the 
eschatological aspect of salvation for the individual as one entity, “The ritual anointing 
and community prayers move the patient into the realm of both bodily healing and 


eschatological salvation. The system does not separate the two.”!*! 


The model of healing 
that James constitutes in this text seems clear: the act of anointing the sick with oil, 


combined with prayer, faith and confession have divine healing virtues, both presently in 


bodily healing and in an eschatological salvation context. 





*’Greig, "The Purpose of Signs,” 160. 
ca Ruthven, DMin Phase 2 cohort notes, 16. 


°Borobio, 40. 
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Historical Foundations 


Many have taught that the gifts of healing and deliverance ceased with the death 
of the original Apostles and with the completion of the canon of scripture in the fourth 
century.” History demonstrates that healing and deliverance ministry has been an 
integral part of the culture and growth of the church in the early centuries. Early church 
fathers not only believed that God was still the healer, but actively practiced healing and 
deliverance centuries after the Apostolic age ended and the canon of scripture was 
complete.'*? Despite a diminished influence of this ministry during the Middle-Ages, 
Reformation and Enlightenment era, there has been a renewed emphasis upon healing 
and deliverance ministry since the nineteenth century. According to Keener, “By the late 
nineteenth century, a much broader and more consistent healing movement than among 
earlier U.S. Protestants grew from the circles that were heavily emphasizing holiness.” '*4 
From about the fifth century through the Enlightenment period, the attitude of the church 
turned more negative toward healing and deliverance ministry.'*° Yet despite these 


theological changes in the church related to healing and deliverance ministry, these 


graces have continued throughout church history and into our postmodern era. ve 





Cf. Ruthven, Cessation for a complete study of the tenants of cessationism. 


**For texts on healing in the early church cf. Ramsey MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman 
Empire (A.D. 100-400) (New Haven, CT: Yale University, 1984); Kelsey; Porterfield; Keener. 


Keener, 1:390. Cf. Brown, Global, 29-45. 


Cf. Kelsey, 154-173; Keener, 1:366-371 for a discussion of healing during the Middle-Ages. 
For more on Hume and the Enlightenment, see Keener, 1:107-210. 





CE Keener; Brown, Global for extended documentation of healing and miracle accounts in the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
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In order to gain a proper perspective on healing and deliverance ministry as 
practiced by Christ and subsequent followers, we will examine the healing and 
deliverance methods that Jesus and early Christians used. Additionally, we will define 
healing and deliverance (exorcism). It is important to understand that the words 
deliverance and exorcism are in essence interchangeable terms used to describe the 
ministry process of removing demonic oppression from an individual. We will then look 
at examples of healing and deliverance ministry through the church age to present. The 
paper will conclude with a closing statement about the practice of Christian healing 


during these periods and the validity of this ministry for today. 


The Kingdom Model for Healing and Deliverance 


Our Christian history reflects a rich heritage of God working through the church 
in healing, deliverance (exorcism), and other charisms of the Spirit. From the Gospel 
accounts to modern times, God still heals the sick and delivers the oppressed through 
ordinary Christians who understand that the gospel of the kingdom is not only one of love 


and of the Word, but also one of power and demonstration in the Spirit.'°” 


Many consider 
healing and deliverance to be outside the realm of orthodox Christianity, when both the 
NT and Christian history record these graces as part of normative Christianity. As Keener 


states, “Luke is clearly convinced that miracles occur; Paul is likewise convinced that 


they happened during his ministry (Rom 15:19; 2 Cor 12:12). Modern scholars are also 





571 Cor 2:4-5; 4:20. Cf. Keener; Brown, Global for extended documentation of current healing 
and miracle accounts. 
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usually convinced that Jesus and many early Christians (e.g., second-century exorcists) 
were believed to perform miracles.” '** 

We see Jesus throughout the gospels demonstrating the kingdom of God by 
healing the sick, casting out demons and performing miracles. The gospel of the kingdom 
was one of power that healed the sick and delivered the oppressed. Greig states that 
“alongside preaching, Jesus’ healing and casting out demons was His primary means of 
proclaiming the gospel of God’s Kingdom, and New Testament scholars around the 
world have recognized this for decades.”'*? According to Keener, “Most scholars 
recognize that in the Gospels, Jesus’ miracles function as signs of the kingdom (also Mt 
12:28//Lk 11:20).”!° 

After demonstrating this model of ministry to the disciples, Jesus empowered 
them to do the same: “Then Jesus summoned his twelve disciples and gave them 
authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every disease and every 
sickness.” (Mt 10:1 NRSV) He commanded them to go, preach, heal, cast out demons, 
cleanse lepers and raise the dead as the occasion might demand.'*! After his resurrection 
he commissioned the disciples, to make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to 


142 
d. 


observe all that they were instructe Jesus instructed those disciples to teach others 


what they were taught and commanded previously. What were they taught? The disciples 





138K eener, 1:33. 

Gary S. Greig. “Power Evangelism: Learning to Depend on the Holy Spirit, His Healing, His 
Gifts, & His Power to Follow the Pattern of Jesus Kingdom Ministry,” (2003):14, 
http://www.cwgministries.org/books/Power-Evangelism.pdf (accessed July 13, 2011). 

Keener, 1:61. See his footnote for extensive source citing to substantiate this statement. 


MIntt 10:7-8; Lk 9:1-2. 


ntt 28-18-20. 
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were taught how to heal the sick, cast out demons and proclaim the gospel of the 
kingdom in power, not just in word. This was normal Christian ministry for the early 
church, and Christ intended it to be common ministry practice for all who would believe 
and follow him. Borobio believes that “The charism of healing should be understood as 
forming part of an integral element in the overall mission. This is an ‘unequal’ but true, at 
once historical and prophetic, anamnetic and charismatic, mission and continuation of 


Christ’s complete ministry to the sick.”!*? 


Jesus deliberately taught his disciples in this 
kingdom ministry model. According to Keener, “Perhaps Jesus even deliberately trained 
his disciples as his successors, as teachers normally trained their disciples to be, 
expecting them to be able to perform the same activity that he did expecting them to be 
able to perform the same activity that he did (cf. Mk 9:18-19, 28-29; 11:23; Lk 9:40-41; 
17:6).”'“ According to Kelsey, “It is also clear that Jesus sent his disciples out to 
continue this basic ministry (Mk 6:7-13; Mt 10:5-10; Lk 9:1-6). The book of Acts records 
how well they carried out this commission. It is difficult to see how Bultmann, and many 
who follow him, can eliminate this entire ministry on theological and philosophical 
grounds by calling it mythology.” 

From the day of Pentecost to present day, followers of Christ who have believed 
and practiced this kingdom model of ministry have continued the work of Christ by 


proclaiming the gospel, healing the sick, and freeing the demonized. This model was 


extremely effective and necessary for the advancement of the church in the first three 


‘SB orobio, 38. 
44K eener, 1:29. 


Kelsey, 43. 
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centuries. While the Christian apologists and writers such as Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
made significant inroads into Greco-Roman culture with their polemics, it was the 
healings, exorcisms, caring for the poor, and tenacious faith of those early Christians 
(despite the ridicule, persecution, and martyrdom they faced) which had the most impact 


h.'“° Athanasius, in writing about the Life of Antony, 


on the advancement of the churc 
confirms the inadequacy of argument alone to convince people of the Christian message 

by stating, “We however make our proof not in the persuasive words of Greek wisdom as 
our teacher has it, but we persuade by the faith which manifestly precedes argumentative 
proof” and he went on to demonstrate the Christian message by casting out demons from 


147 


some who were standing by.“ Keener adds to this thought by stating that demonstration 


substantiates the message delivered, “‘Patristic sources continued to use miracles and 
particularly exorcisms as proofs verifying their claims.”'*® 

According to Ramsey MacMullen, the primary reason that non-believers came to 
Christ in the Roman Empire during the early centuries of the faith was mainly a result of 
witnessing the Christians performing miracles; i.e. expelling demons and healing the 
sick.'*? MacMullen states concerning miracles, “Miracles further served as a proof, not 
only of a divine authority behind Christian teachings, but as proof of God’s unique claim 


to his title, whereas other supernatural beings deserved only to be called daimones.”'™” 





“SCf. Kelsey, 103-156; MacMullen, passim; Keener, 1:35-82. 


“Athanasius, The Life of Antony, 80, http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/28 1 1 .htm (accessed 
October 28, 2011). 


“SKeener, 1:62. 
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Despite the political forces arrayed against Christianity during the early centuries, 
the church continued to grow at considerable rates, primarily due to the care of the sick 
during epidemics.'*! Irenaeus bishop of Lyons, France (AD 120-202), who was discipled 
by Polycarp (who was believed to be discipled by the Apostle John), provides insight to 
the evangelical nature of exorcisms and healings, 
Those who are in truth His disciples, receiving grace from 
Him, do in His name perform [miracles], so as to promote the 
welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one has 
received from Him. For some do certainly and truly drive out 
devils, so that those who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits 
frequently both believe [in Christ], and join themselves to the 
Church. Others have foreknowledge of things to come: they see 
visions, and utter prophetic expressions. Others still, heal the sick 
by laying their hands upon them, and they are made whole. Yea, 
moreover, as I have said, the dead even have been raised up, and 
remained among us for many years.” 
De Arteaga comments, “Irenaeus’ accent on the healing/exorcism ministry of the Early 
Church as having evangelical consequences has escaped serious attention by modern 
scholars, who often have an anti-supernatural prejudice.”'** As we will develop more in a 
following section, the rapid rise of Christianity in the early centuries can clearly be traced 


to the mission and model of kingdom ministry demonstrated first by Christ and then 


continued by his disciples. 





'S'Porterfield, 50. Porterfield states, “Despite the considerable political force exerted to suppress 
Christianity, sociologist Rodney Stark attributed its remarkable growth in the second and third centuries to 
the extreme altruism of Christians who attended the sick during epidemics.” 


'Trenaeus of Lyons, "Irenzeus Against Heresies," in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Volume I: The 
Apostolic Fathers With Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, ed. Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson and A. 
Cleveland Coxe (Buffalo, NY: Christian Literature Company, 1885), 409. 


'SWilliam L. De Arteaga, Forging a Renewed Hebraic and Pauline Christianity (Unpublished 
Manuscript: 2011), 14. 
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Defining Christian Healing and Deliverance 


Christian healing, foundationally explained, is accomplished through the name of 
Christ and by the power of the Holy Spirit through a variety of spiritual and practical 
methods. Christian healing may also involve repentance and forgiveness of sin, 
frequently with the act of forgiveness releasing healing for the individual. Christian 
healing is defined as the divine interaction of God through Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit to accelerate the healing of physical, emotional, or psychological conditions 
of an individual as a result of prayer, the laying on of hands, anointing with oil, 
sacraments, liturgy, confession, repentance or charism of the Spirit. While God’s healing 
power is also achieved through the aid of nurses, physicians and hospitals, healing 
through medical practice is not the primary focus of this project or this section. Rather, 
accounts of healing and deliverance as God’s people minister to those in need as a result 
of the above mentioned spiritual practices shall be examined. 

As previously noted in the biblical foundations section, one of the earliest 
practices of caring for the sick was derived from James, “Are any among you sick? They 
should call for the elders of the church and have them pray over them, anointing them 
with oil in the name of the Lord. The prayer of faith will save the sick, and the Lord will 
raise them up; and anyone who has committed sins will be forgiven.” (Jas 5:14-15 
NRSV) In this passage, James reveals aspects of a healing model that the early church 
frequently used: prayer over the person combined with anointing them with oil in the 


name of Christ. This text provided a framework for healing in the early church. 
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When observing the ministry of Jesus, the gospel accounts often link deliverance 
(exorcism) with healing, “That evening they brought to him many who were possessed 
with demons; and he cast out the spirits with a word, and cured all who were sick. This 
was to fulfill what had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah, ‘He took our infirmities 
and bore our diseases.’” (Mt 8:16-17 NRSV) In similar manner, when the early church 
prayed for the sick, exorcism and healing were frequently associated. Once the demons 
were removed, healing often occurred immediately in the individual receiving prayer. 
Kelsey states, "Since both bodily and mental illnesses were a sign of domination by some 
evil entity, the power to heal disease was prime evidence that the opposite spirit, the 
Spirit of God, was operating through the healer. Thus the healing of 'demon possession’ 
was often spoken of in conjunction with curing illness from other causes.”'™ 

The early church developed elaborate healing and deliverance models, as Brook 
describes: 

In due course, special services of healing were developed with laying on 

of hands and anointing with oil. These services could become quite 

elaborate. Several priests and laity visited the sick person at home. They 

started by exorcising and blessing the house. Then the sick person knelt 

for the laying on of hands. He was anointed on the throat, breast, and back, 

and more liberally where the pain was greatest. Prayers of thanksgiving 

were made, the patient was told to pray for his own recovery and to make 

his confession. The Eucharist then followed. This group of priest and 

laity-or part of it-came back every week until the person was well.’ 


Many of the Patristic fathers wrote of the link between healing and exorcism as 


performed by ordinary Christians. For example, Justin Martyr, in his om Apology to the 





'Kelsey, 118-119. 


' Avery Brooke, “Christian Healing in History,” Weavings 6, (1991): 9. 
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emperor in Rome records, “For numberless demoniacs throughout the whole world, and 
in your city, many of our Christian men exorcising them in the name of Jesus Christ ... 
have healed and do heal, rendering helpless and driving the possessing devils out of the 
men, though they could not be cured by all the other exorcists, and those who used 


incantations and drugs.”!*° 


Notice how Justin intertwines healing and exorcism in his 
argument to the Roman Senate, implying that the healing is a result of the exorcism. 

In this paper, the word deliverance is used instead of exorcism or “casting out of 
demons,” although many references cited may use these terms to describe the removal of 
demonic spirits from an individual. The English definition for exorcism is to “drive out (a 


supposed evil spirit) from a person or place.” 


The English definition of deliverance is 
“the process of being rescued or set free.” !°* Brown further clarifies by stating “Although 
the term ‘exorcism’ can properly be used to refer to efforts (most of which are not 
dramatic) to cast out evil spirits, the alternative terms ‘deliverance’ or ‘liberation,’. . . 
underline the priority for participants of freeing individuals from oppression rather than 
focusing on the demons themselves.”'” Additionally, many may be demonized 


(oppressed) but are not necessarily possessed—in which case the use of the word 


deliverance is more applicable and humane to the one receiving ministry. 





‘Justin Martyr, “The Second Apology of Justin,” in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Volume I: The 
Apostolic Fathers With Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, ed. Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson and A. 
Cleveland Coxe (Buffalo, NY: Christian Literature Company, 1885), 190. Citing from 6. 


'S7C, Soanes and A. Stevenson, Concise Oxford English dictionary , 11th ed. (Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 2004). 
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Healing and Deliverance during the Patristic Period 


During the Patristic Period, healings, deliverance and miracles appear to be the 
normative practice and primary evangelistic tool of the early church. Preaching the 
gospel of Christ was frequently accompanied by demonstrations of God’s power to heal 
and deliver the oppressed. According to Keener, “Second-and third-century Christian 
apologists depict not only apostolic leaders but also ordinary Christians as miracle 
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workers.” Eusebius records that many, “preached the Gospel more and more widely 


and scattered the saving seeds of the kingdom of heaven far and near throughout the 


q7!6l 


whole worl and functioning as evangelists with God’s grace and power witnessed “a 


great many wonderful works were done through them by the power of the divine Spirit, 
so that at the first hearing whole multitudes of men eagerly embraced the religion of the 
Creator of the universe.” 

Origen in his treatise, Against Celsus, writes openly of healing and deliverance 
amongst the early church, “They expel evil spirits, and perform many cures, and foresee 
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certain events, according to the will of the Logos.”’”” In defending the name of Christ, 


Origen adds, “And the name of Jesus can still remove distractions from the minds of 





160K eener, 1:362. 
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: 164 
men, and expel demons, and also take away diseases.” 


Porterfield says of Origen, “In 
the third century, Origen had championed the idea that Christ was the ‘great physician,’ 
along with the idea that bishops and other representatives of Christ were ‘physicians of 
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souls. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch during the early second century proclaimed, 


““There is only one physician, first subject to suffering and then beyond it, Jesus Christ 
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our Lor Keener states, “Reports continued among early church fathers like Basil 


and Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, and also among the 


desert monks.”!®’ 


The early church saw Christ as both the savior for our sins and as the 
physician and healer for humanity. Furthermore, they fully believed and expected that the 
healing ministry of Christ was active through God’s church by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. According to Keener, “Far from being merely incredulous about a distant and 
unverifiable past, various church fathers noted that miracles and healings continued in 
their own day.”!® 

Cyprian speaks of Christ’s power to heal in the sacraments, and deliverance was a 
normal aspect of the sacrament of baptism for believers, “This, finally, in very fact also 
we experience, that those who are baptized by urgent necessity in sickness, and obtain 


grace, are free from the unclean spirit wherewith they were previously moved, and live in 


the Church in praise and honor, and day by day make more and more advance in the 





“Origen, 427, citing from 1.67. 
Porterfield, 53. 
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increase of heavenly grace by the growth of their faith.” Cyprian adds concerning 
deliverance, “When they are adjured by us in the name of the true God, yield forthwith, 
and confess, and admit they are forced also to leave the bodies they have invaded...”!”° 

Tertullian was bold in declaring the authority a Christian has over demons, “Let a 
man be produced right here before your court who, it is clear, is possessed by a demon, 
and that spirit, commanded by any Christian at all, will as much confess himself a demon 


in truth as, by lying, he will elsewhere profess himself a ‘god.’”!”! 


To the proconsul of 
North Africa, Tertullian mentions specific cases of healing and deliverance by the 
Christians, “The clerk of one of them who was liable to be thrown upon the ground by an 
evil spirit, was set free from his affliction; as was also the relative of another, and the 
little boy of a third. How many men of rank (to say nothing of common people) have 
been delivered from devils, and healed of diseases pane 

One of the compelling evidences for the pagans of the Roman Empire to become 
Christian was the ability of these early believers to heal the sick and exorcise demons. 


Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, in his effort to defend the incarnation of Christ and refute 


Gnosticism, discusses how the Christians continued the same works of Christ. As 





'Cyprian of Carthage, “The Epistles of Cyprian,” trans. Robert Ernest Wallis, in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, Volume V: Fathers of the Third Century: Hippolytus, Cyprian, Novatian, Appendix, ed. 
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mentioned earlier in this paper, Irenaeus describes the normality of healing and 
deliverance in the church in his treatise Against Heresies, 


Wherefore also those who are in truth His disciples receiving grace 
from Him do in His name perform miracles so as to promote the 
welfare of other men according to the gift which each one has 
received from Him. For some do certainly and truly drive out 
devils so that those who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits 
frequently both believe in Christ and join themselves to the church. 
Others have foreknowledge of things to come they see visions and 
utter prophetic expressions. Others still heal the sick by laying 
their hands upon them and they are made whole. Yea moreover as 
I have said the dead even have been raised up and remained among 
us for many years. And what shall I more say? It is not possible to 
name the number of the gifts which the church scattered 
throughout the whole world has received from God in the name of 
Jesus Christ.'” 


In this dialogue, Irenaeus presents a list of charismata on par with what is observed in the 
Gospels and Acts, and the subsequent effect of these signs in converting unbelievers to 
Christ. '”* Irenaeus, as well as other early church leaders, used healings and exorcisms as 
apologetics to defend the Christian movement. He 

Athanasius was bishop of Alexandria in Egypt during the fourth century. He is 
best known as refuting Arianism during the council of Nicea. Athanasius writes of the 
healings witnessed by his friend Antony, 

Such are the words of Antony, and we ought not to doubt whether 

such marvels were wrought by the hand of a man. For it is the 

promise of the Saviour, when He says, “If you have faith as a grain 

of mustard seed, you shall say to this mountain, remove hence and 

it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you 


Matthew 17:20.” And again, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, if you 
shall ask the father in My name He will give it you. Ask and you 


'Trenaeus, 2.32.4. 
Keener, 1:363; cf. Kelsey, 150-51. 
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shall receive John 16:23.” And He himself it is who says to His 

disciples and to all who believe in Him, “Heal the sick, cast out 

demons; freely you have received, freely give Matthew 10:8.” 

Antony, at any rate, healed not by commanding, but by prayer and 

speaking the name of Christ. So that it was clear to all that it was 

not he himself who worked, but the Lord who showed mercy by 

his means and healed the sufferers.'”° 
Athanasius describes Antony as a Christian who healed and delivered many who came to 
him, demonstrating the very doctrine affirmed at Nicaea in AD 325 that “Christ was both 
man and God, and that Christ extended his divine power, which was his by nature as 
God’s son, through his adopted saints and their healing work.”!”” 

By the fifth century, Augustine began to take a theological position that healing 
and miracles were no longer operative in his time. His stance against the necessity of 
healing and miracles affected the church for centuries, although he changed his view later 
in life. Augustine states, “These miracles are not allowed to continue into our time, lest 
the soul should always require things that can always be seen, and by becoming 
accustomed to them mankind should grow cold towards the very thing whose novelty had 


made men glow with fire.”'”® 


Later in life, as Augustine neared the completion of The 
City of God, he shifted in favor theologically of the ministry of healing and deliverance, 
admitting that he had been wrong.” Augustine, in the final section of his work, begins to 
record and attest to the numerous miracles taking place in his region. He admits that he 
cannot record all of the miracles, but does attest to seventy miracles during a two year 


span, “I am so pressed by the promise of finishing this work, that I cannot record all the 


7’Athanasius, Antony, 83-84. 
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miracles I know... For when I saw, in our own times, frequent signs of the presence of 
divine powers similar to those which had been given of old, I desired that narratives 
might be written, ... It is not yet two years ... almost seventy at the hour at which I 
write.”!°° Augustine adds, “Even now, therefore, many miracles are wrought, the same 
God who wrought those we read of still performing them, by whom He will and as He 


1.”'8! Keener notes that, “Augustine’s many examples of miracles of which he was 


wil 
certain include dramatic cases like healing of long-term paralytics; he freely cites 
eyewitnesses. Sometimes he expresses his annoyance when someone healed had not yet 


publically given testimony to what God had done.”!* 


While Augustine eventually 
repudiated his cessationist position, his earlier cessationist views no doubt affected some 


in his own time, as he complained that miracles were relatively unknown due to 


suppressed communication and the conditioned unbelief of the people. ae 
Healing and Deliverance during the Middle-Ages, AD 500-1500 


As mentioned with Augustine, there were many church leaders towards the end of 
the Patristic Period that began to adopt a cessationist view towards the charismata of the 


Spirit, including healing and deliverance. '84 Keener writes of this period, “Healing 


‘Augustine, The City of God, 22.8, http://www.fordham.edu/halsall/source/augustine-cityofgod- 
22-9-10.asp (accessed 4-30-12). 
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gifts of the Spirit, claiming that the charismata of the Spirit, i.e. prophetic revelation, gifts of healing, or the 
miraculous are no longer in operation today, or at best in a diminished state. Cf. De Arteaga, Forging, 68, 
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reports continued, though their typical character shifted further from what we find in our 
earliest Christian sources.”!* According to Ruthven, this doctrinal view became 
prevalent in the Middle-Ages, as many church leaders believed “the role of the devout is 


no longer to expect miracles, but to pursue virtues prescribed in church Scriptures and 
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doctrines.”’”” Ruthven further comments, “prophecy became preaching or teaching, or 


the various miracles of healing became metaphors for regeneration: the ‘blind’ see the 


light of the Gospel, the ‘lame’ walk the paths of righteousness, the ‘dead’ are raised to 


newness of life.”!®’ 


Gregory the Great (AD 540-604) took a cessationist position that the miracles 
were necessary at the beginning of the church age in order for faith and the church to 


grow, but once the church was established, miracles began to diminish. '** Unfortunately, 


“This belief, that miracles and the healing ministry ceased after biblical times is called ‘cessationism.’ In 
this view the purpose of miracles was to authenticate the authority of an Old Testament prophet, or Jesus 
and His apostles. Missing in the cessationist theology of miracles is an understanding of healing as a sign of 
God’s compassion or the miraculous as a mark of the Kingdom (see Mk 8:2, Lk 9:1-2). The idea of 
cessationism originated well before Augustine. It can be traced to Jewish rabbinical commentaries that 
preceded the Christian era. Some rabbis were concerned that since the times of Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi there had not been an authentic prophet in Israel. Several ideas were proposed to explain why this 
was so, such as the lack of piety among the population.” Cf. Ruthven, Cessation, xxii, “Cessationism, then, 
is not simply an odd, tolerable doctrine of traditional theology. It strikes at the very heart of biblical 
revelation—at the core message of the Bible: that the normative pattern for God and man is the goal of 
immediate, direct revelation as the essential part of the intimate, divinely-ordained relationship, so that ‘I 
will be their God and they shall be my people’ (Jer 31:33).” 


'8K eener, 1:366. 
'86Ruthven, Cessation, 20. 


'S’Ruthven, Cessation, 19. Cf. Ruthven footnote, “On the Christian tradition of spiritualizing of 
miracles see, e.g., Origen, Against Celsus, 1.46; 2.48, 42, 94; similarly Augustine, Sermons on the Selected 
Lessons of the New Testament, 38.3 (NPF, 1* ser., IV, p. 379): ‘The blind body does not now open its eyes 
by a miracle of the Lord, but the blinded heart opens its eyes to the world of the Lord. The physical corpse 
does not now rise again, but the soul rises again which lies dead in a living body. The deaf ears of the body 
are not now opened; but how many who have the ears of their hearts closed, let them fly open at the 
penetrating word of God.’ This metaphorical treatment of miracles led easily to Bultmann’s program of 
demythologization.” 
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many like Gregory began to rationalize the lack of healing, deliverance and miracles that 


were once common in the early church and Patristic Period.'*? 


According to Kelsey, 
sickness and disease that was once viewed as a result of demonic spirits and afflictions to 
be confronted through the victory of Christ, was now believed to be a, “mark of God’s 
correction, sometimes inflicted by the negative powers with divine approval, to bring 
moral renewal.”!”° Gregory and others began to see sickness as a means to bring the 
sinner to a place of contrition for their sins. It was the righteous who would find healing, 
not the unrepentant. 

With disasters and plagues sweeping Europe during the sixth and seventh 
centuries, sickness began to be understood by the church as God’s displeasure with 
humanity rather than the church viewing, as seen in the NT, God’s love and desire to heal 
humanity as displayed through the life of Christ and his followers. The sacrament of 
healing transitioned from healing the sick to an emphasis upon unction for dying, with 
the focus directed toward preparation for eternity. re According to De Arteaga, “Theodult 
of Orleans (Bishop of Orleans from AD 798-818) proposed that the main function of the 


sacrament of anointing the sick was to impart a ‘sanctifying grace.’ This grace 


supplemented the grace of the sacrament of penance.”'”” Anointing with oil and prayer 





'8§ Ruthven, Cessation, 18-19. Cf. Gregory the Great, Homily on the Gospels, 29, PL, 76, col. 
1215, quoted in Ruthven, Cessation, 18-19, “These things [miracles described in Mk 16:17-18] were 
necessary in the beginning of the church, for in order that faith might grow, it had to be nourished by 
miracles; for we, too, when we plant shrubs, pour water on them till we see that they have gotten a strong 
hold on the ground; and when once they are firmly rooted, we stopped the watering. For this reason Paul 
says; “Tongues are for a sign, not to believers, but to unbelievers.’” 


'8"Tbhid., 18-19. 
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for the sick became anointing for last rites and preparation for death, promising the sick 
to go straight to heaven and avoid purgatory should they die. Theodult regimented that 
“When the sick man has been anointed in the way that has been set forth, let him be 
enjoined by the priest to say the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, and to commend his spirit 
into the hands of God, and to fortify himself with the sign of the cross, and to bid farewell 
to the living.”'”* 

Instead of believers functioning from the charismata in the apostolic church, i.e. 
church of the Great Commission (Mt 28), healing and deliverance ministry became 
associated with isolated mystical saints who predominately adopted a monastic lifestyle. 
Considering the impact Gregory the Great had upon the Western Church and Roman 
Catholicism, his views were far-reaching for centuries. Despite Gregory’s, and other 
church leaders’, pessimistic view of healing as fostered in the Middle-Ages, he promoted 


healing and recorded many miracles during this era, including the raising of the dead. a 





De Arteaga, 72. 
'Ibid., 73. 


Saint Gregory the Great, Dialogues, translated by Odo John Zimmerman, The Fathers of the 
Church Vol. 39 (New York, NY: Fathers of the Church, 1959), 48-49, “In the same city of Todi,’ he 
began, ‘there was a man of exemplary life named Marcellus, who lived there with his two sisters. On Holy 
Saturday evening he took sick and died. Since it was necessary to carry his remains a great distance, he 
could not be buried the same day. The consequent delay in the funeral services gave the two sisters time to 
hurry to their revered bishop, Fortunatus, and pour out their hearts in grief. "We know that you follow in the 
footsteps of the holy Apostles,’ they said, 'and that you cleanse lepers and give sight to the blind. Come 
with us and bring our brother back to life.' This was very sad news for Bishop Fortunatus and he, too, could 
not restrain his tears. 'Go home again,' he told them, ‘and do not insist on this request of yours, for your 
brother’s death occurred by God’s decree, which no man can oppose.' With this answer the two sisters 
departed, leaving the bishop to mourn his friend’s death. Before dawn of Easter Sunday he summoned his 
two deacons and went with them to the home of the deceased, proceeding directly to the place where the 
corpse was laid out. There he knelt down and after praying for some time rose and sat down near the body. 
Then in a subdued voice he called, 'Brother Marcellus.' At the sound of this low voice so near him, the dead 
man was roused as though awakened from a gentle slumber. Opening his eyes and looking at the bishop, he 
said, 'What have you done? What have you done?' The bishop in turn asked, 'What have I done?' To this 
Marcellus answered: 'Yesterday two people came to release me from the body and lead me to the abode of 
the blessed. Today a messenger is sent to them with the command, “Take him back, because Bishop 
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Gregory also recorded healings and miracles performed through Benedict in his 
Dialogues. Benedict established one of the first monasteries in the Western Church in 
Monte Cassino in AD 529, and developed The Rule of Benedict that provided a principle 
framework for monastic life and work for many years. Gregory tells an account of 
Benedict raising a fellow monk from the dead, who had fallen during a construction 
project. He writes, 


The man of God was in his room at the time, praying, when the 
Devil appeared to him and remarked sarcastically that he was on 
his way to visit the brethren at their work. Benedict quickly sent 
them word to be on their guard against the evil spirit who would 
soon be with them. Just as they received his warning, the Devil 
overturned the wall, crushing under its ruins the body of a very 
young monk who was the son of a tax collector. Unconcerned 
about the damaged wall in their grief and dismay over the loss of 
their brother, the monks hurried to Abbot Benedict to let him know 
of the dreadful accident. He told them to bring the mangled body 
to his room. It had to be carried in on a blanket, for the wall had 
not only broken the boy’s arms and legs but had crushed all the 
bones in his body. The saint had the remains placed on the reed 
matting where he used to pray and after that told them all to leave. 
Then he closed the door and knelt down to offer his most earnest 
prayers to God. That very hour, to the astonishment of all, he sent 
the boy back to his work as sound and healthy as he had been 
before. Thus, in spite of the Devil’s attempt to mock the man of 
God by causing this tragic death, the young monk was able to 
rejoin his brethren and help them finish the wall. Meanwhile, 
Benedict began to manifest the spirit of prophecy by foretelling 
future events and by describing to those who were with him what 
they had done in his absence.'”° 


Gregory also describes an account of deliverance performed by Benedict as he 
simply struck the monk on the cheek, “The evil spirit had entered one of the older monks 


whom he found drawing water and had thrown him to the ground in a violent convulsion. 





Fortunatus is visiting at his home.’ Marcellus quickly regained his strength and lived a long time after this 
episode." 


"Gregory, 76-77. 
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When the man of God caught sight of this old brother in such torment, he merely struck 
him on the cheek, and the evil spirit was promptly driven out, never to return.”!”° 
Gregory records many other miracles performed by Benedict in his Dialogues, and it is 
fascinating to read the normalcy with which this brother operated in healings, deliverance 
and miracles. 

Similar to Benedict, we see in the life of seventh century monk Cuthbert a similar 
pattern of healings, deliverance and miracles. He became quite celebrated by the 
numerous miracles that he performed, in particular the deliverances. Charles, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, writes that Cuthbert, "by the earnestness of his prayers, restored 
to their former health many that were afflicted with various infirmities and sufferings; 
some that were troubled by unclean spirits, he not only cured whilst present, by touching 
them, praying over them, or even by commanding or exorcising the devils to go out of 
them, but even when absent he restored them by his prayers, or by foretelling that they 
should be restored"!”” 

Kelsey states that along with Cuthbert in England during the seventh century, 
“eyewitness accounts of healings by the saintly John of Beverly, who was bishop of York 
until he retired to found a monastery. John healed the wife of an earl, as well as a man 
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dying after a fall from his horse.” *” Porterfield likens a sixth century deliverance and 


subsequent healing of a young man who was deaf and mute by Hospicius as an indication 
that the central ministry of Christ and the early Christians had been carried forward into 


'°Gregory, 98. 


"Charles, Archbishop of Glasgow, The History of St. Cuthbert (New York, NY: Catholic 
Publication Society Co., 1887), 28-29. 


Kelsey, 180. 
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the Middle-Ages. Porterfield states that through this miracle, Hospicius “replicated one of 


the cures ascribed to Jesus in the gospels (Mk 7:31-37; cf. Mt 15:29-31) and carried 


forward the rite of exorcism that was a conspicuous part of early Christianity.”’” 


Benedict, Cuthbert, Hospicius and others during the Middle-Ages were simply 
following in the footsteps of Christ and the early church. Healings, deliverances and 
miracles were normative during the ministry of Christ and the early church, and they 


continued through this period. According to Keener, “The Eastern churches also 
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continued to report healings, for example, in Constantinople and Ethiopia.” In later 


centuries of the Middle-Ages, other notable healing accounts are recorded. Some reported 


healings after Anselm blessed the Eucharist; many other healings were linked to 
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Dominic, founder of the Dominican order, and St. Francis of Assisi.” Kelsey states, 


“Indeed, St. Francis had to be buried hurriedly to keep his body from being dismembered 


by people who wanted even the smallest relic which still carried the healing power he had 


bares 33902 
in life.” 


Like Augustine towards the end of the Patristic Period and Gregory the Great in 


the beginning of the Middle-Ages, Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century began to 


Porterfield, 67-68, Porterfield writes of this story, “In The History of the Franks (c. 592), 
Gregory of Tours described a healer outside of Nice with ‘iron chains wound round his body, next to the 
skin,’ and 'a hair-shirt on top.’ For most of the year, the healer, Hospicius, ‘ate nothing but dry bread and a 
few dates.’ "Through the agency of this holy man,’ according to Gregory, 'the Lord deigned to perform 
remarkable miracles,’ including the restoration of hearing and speech to a young man struck deaf and dumb 
during a fever . . . Thus, in casting out the demon causing the young man’s loss of hearing and speech, 
Hospicius in using oil as part of a simple but forceful procedure to expel demons followed in the path of 
bishops, deacons, and lay exorcists in early churches who used oil to exorcise and heal the sick, and also 
emulated the disciples who, under the commission from Jesus, ‘cast out many demons, and anointed with 
oil many who were sick and cured them' (Mk 6:13; cf. Mt 10:1; Lk 9:1).” 


2K eener, 1:370. See footnotes for further discussion. 
"Kelsey, 181-182. 
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steer the church away from the practice of healing and deliverance to a theology that was 
more rationalistic and pessimistic toward this ministry. Aquinas did acknowledge and 
believe in miracles, but his theology largely saw the miracles of Christ as a means of 
proving the Christian faith and church doctrine.*” Clark states, “It was a theology based 
on the senses and ability to reason, and left little room for the supernatural as it pertained 
to earthly life. His writing (Aquinas) became the benchmark of church theology for the 
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next several hundred years.”*"" Ruthven adds regarding Aquinas, “Thomas Aquinas 


ordered the pattern of cessationist tenets which dominated the church until the 20" 
century.” 
Aquinas embraced Gregory the Great’s view concerning the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit; namely, that wisdom, science, understanding, counsel, fortitude, piety, and fear 
replaced the healing, miracles, prophecy and other gifts of the Holy Spirit mentioned by 
Paul in 1 Corinthians 12.°°° Kelsey makes these observations regarding Aquinas’s view 
of the Holy Spirit gifts as expressed in his Summa Theologica, “Aquinas had no real 
place for religious healing in his systematic thought, and his basic ideas gradually gained 
acceptance among Protestant thinkers as well as Catholic theologians. It is impossible to 
understand the intellectual rejection of the healing ministry in modern times without 
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following his reasoning closely.”” ’ Kelsey continues concerning Aquinas, "These gifts, 
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°*Randy Clark, There is More: Reclaiming the Power of Impartation (Mechanicsburg, PA: Global 
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he held, were the perfections that disposed human beings 'to be moved by God!' (II-I.68. 1) 
toward 'the Divine good which is known by the intellect alone’ (II-I1.24.1) . . . The real 
purpose of these gifts was to produce an effective teacher, for one could only lead another 
person to God by instructing him (II-I.111.4)." me 

The early church saw its rapid growth through a gospel of the kingdom preached 
and demonstrated with healings, deliverance and miracles as normative. By the time of 
Aquinas in the Middle-Ages, reason and intellectual teaching became the predominate 
focus, rather than demonstrating the gospel of Christ in word and in power (I Cor 4:20). 
Despite this, God continued to heal and deliver the demonized through ordinary people 
(although frequently called Saints) who made themselves available to this ministry. We 


now transition to the Reformation Period where despite a continuing negative trend 


towards healing and deliverance ministry, it was still practiced and observed. 
Healing and Deliverance during the Reformation, AD 1500-1750 


In 1517 Martin Luther posted his Ninety-five theses on the door of the church in 
Wittenberg, beginning the Reformation. Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and others fought to 
restore the Roman Catholic Church to an adherence upon scripture alone, sola scriptura, 
by grace alone, sola gratia, by faith alone, sola fide, and by Christ alone, sola Christi” 


They were deeply troubled by the abusive practices of the church, primarily the teachings 


*°’Kelsey, 167, 170. 
Ibid. 


Ruthven, What’s Wrong, 7. 
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of purgatory, the related practice of selling indulgences and traffic in inauthentic relics.”'° 
In their effort to restore the church to orthodoxy, the Reformers predominately opposed 
the miraculous and healing nature of the gospel of Christ, seeking to reform or remove 
abusive practices and issues, primarily related to relics, Catholic apologetics and 
thousands of miracle claims just before the Reformation.”'' Much of the proposed healing 
ministry of the Roman Catholic Church had evolved and centered on worship of saints 
and relics. Impure motives and greed played a significant role in corrupting the 
sacraments and practice of the church. De Arteaga states how "The Church in the New 
Testament was persecuted and politically powerless, but filled with the miracle working 
power of the Spirit, and its congregations often practiced the gifts of the Spirit. The 
Church of the year 1500 persecuted dissent and any form of ‘irregular ideas' with torture 
and execution, exercised great political power, but was largely empty of the gifts, 


presence and power of the Spirit.” *!” 


The Church had become a place filled with corrupt 
leaders and devoid of Christians practicing the gifts of the Spirit in a true NT hermeneutic 
modality which included healing and deliverance. 

Additionally, Luther, Calvin and other reformers predominately saw sickness as 
God’s will, a result of Adamic sin and therefore an avenue for God to bring punishment 
upon individuals for sin and to teach them to rely upon God during their suffering. 


According to Porterfield, they believed “God's will lay behind every single disease and 


misfortune and every particular instance of healing and prosperity. Christians should pray 
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not to force God's hand but to align themselves with his wil Despite this belief, 


Keener says of Luther, “On one hand, he regarded sickness and suffering as normal and a 


means of grace.”*'4 


Keener goes on to say how "Melanchthon returned from apparent 
death following Luther's own prayer." According to Porterfield, Calvin viewed 
suffering as “medicine administered by God.” 7'° Clark explains how Augustine’s 
theology steered the Reformers from a “Warfare Worldview” to a “Blueprint 
Worldview.””"” Clark continues, “Christians began to see all things as foreordained and 
to passively accept what they believed to be God’s will. Ultimately, this would have a 
very negative impact upon the theology of healing in the church.””!* 

Calvin, even more so than Luther, opposed the operative graces of healing, 
deliverance and miracles in the church, as they were no longer needed once true doctrine 
was established. Keener states, “Whereas postbiblical miracles might be disallowed, 
Calvinists allowed for special providence as well as general providence, the former 
potentially accommodating miracles under another title.”*!” Porterfield says, “But healing 


and interpretation were in a different category entirely. They were extraordinary gifts of 


the spirit bestowed on Christ’s earliest followers to reflect the momentous events of his 


* Porterfield, 98. 

*!4Keener, 1:373. Keener continues, “On the other, he notes miraculous healings of himself, his 
wife, and Melanchthon in answer to prayer; Melanchthon returned from apparent death following Luther’s 
own prayer.” 
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actual appearance on earth, not ongoing practices of Christian life. 
Eire further states Calvin’s view of miracles, “To expect miracles of healing as part of 
Christian faith would be to seek God in creation, and that, for Calvin, was the essence of 
idolatry.”””' According to Kelsey, “Calvin was even more explicit when he came to 
discuss unction. There was simply no way it could be a sacrament of any miraculous 
power such as healing. These gifts, he said, were only temporary to begin with, because 
they were needed to make the preaching of the gospel wonderful.”””” Calvin took the 
early writings of Augustine and developed core doctrinal positions on cessationism, 
Kelsey states, “In fact, it was John Calvin (1509-1564), the great Reformed systematic 
theologian and Protestant leader of Geneva, Switzerland, who converted cessationism 


from a debatable theory into a core doctrine.” *”° 


De Arteaga continues his assessment, 
stating how “Calvin early on adopted Augustine’s cessationism, and rejected his later 
corrections. Why this is so is unclear. Certainly his disdain for Catholic abuses in the 
healing ministry was a factor. But another factor may have been his enchantment with 
Platonic philosophy, which disdained the body as an entrapment to the spirit.”°~* 


According to Kelsey “Luther clearly believed that the great miracles like healing were 


given in the beginning simply so that church people could later do ‘greater works than 
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these’ by teaching, converting, and saving people spiritually.”’” Ruthven adds, “For 
what became ‘mainstream’ Protestantism, miracles and prophecies had only one 
(completed) function, that is, to establish true doctrine.”*°° The emphasis of the gospel of 
the kingdom, as demonstrated in the power of the Spirit by Christ and the early church, 
had clearly been removed from the reformers theology during the Reformation period. 

While Calvin never seemed to change his staunch views against healing and the 
miraculous, he ironically claims to have been healed when stricken with fever.””’ Keener 
states of Calvin, “Believing that apostolic miracles had ceased did not make him doubt 


»228 T uther on the other hand, like 


that God could still answer prayer for healing. 
Augustine, changed or at least expressed greater openness to prayer for the sick, 
especially in his later years. As previously mentioned, Luther taught on prayer for the 
sick from Jas 5:14-15 the year before he died.”” Luther viewed miracles as once 
necessary to validate the emerging church; however, he viewed most miracles performed 
by monks as contradicting scripture.”*° He did acknowledge that God would still perform 


miracles as required and that any Christian could be used to work miracles, but this was 


not normative any longer.”*! According to Gordon, “If we turn from Luther the 
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**’Porterfield, 97-98. Porterfield states of Calvin he “venerated Mary and believed that the prayers 
to St. Genevieve had saved his life when he was stricken with fever.” 
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controversialist to Luther the pastor, we find a man who believed and spoke with all the 
vehemence of his Saxon heart on the side of present miracles.””*” Gordon states that 
Luther proclaimed the healing power of the name of Christ, “How often has it happened 
and still does, that devils have been driven out in the name of Christ, also by calling on 
his name and prayer that the sick have been healed?”**? One specific account of Luther 
delivering a young woman from demonic oppression is telling. The young woman was 
brought to Luther and he required her to recite the Apostles Creed; however, when she 
came to the words “in Jesus Christ” she began to manifest a demon. The next day she was 
brought to the church, and after Luther gave the sermon, she fell prostrate to the ground 
and once again the demon manifested through kicking and screaming. Luther laid his 
hand on the girl’s head, repeated the Apostles Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and also Jn 
14:12.7** He then prayed with other ministers of the church in the name of Christ for the 
girl to be delivered of the demon. With his foot he touched the girl and declared to the 
demon that he would not engage in a show, but rather that Satan was defeated, his head 
crushed and under the feet of Jesus Christ. She was taken away to her home and friends 
never to be troubled again by demonic torment.** 

On another occasion, Luther’s friend and colleague at Wittenberg, Philip 
Melanchthon, was near death, but after Luther earnestly called upon God and prayed for 


him, Melanchthon dramatically recovered and was healed. Gordon describes the healing, 
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After this, taking the hand of Philip, and well knowing what 
was the anxiety of his heart and conscience, he said, “Be of good 
courage, Philip, thou shalt not die. Though God wanted not good 
reason to slay thee, yet he willieth not the death of a sinner, but 
that he may be converted and live. Wherefore, give not place to the 
spirit of grief, nor become the slayer of thyself, but trust in the 
Lord who is able to kill and to make alive.” While he uttered these 
things Philip began, as it were, to revive and to breathe, and 
gradually recovering his strength, is at last restored to health. If the 
reader should conclude hastily that this recovery may be accounted 
for on entirely natural principles, we have to remind him that the 
conviction of both parties to the transaction was quite otherwise. 
Melanchthon writing to a friend says: “I should have been a dead 
man had I not been recalled from death itself by the coming of 
Luther.” Luther speaks in the same manner writing to friends: 
“Philip is very well after such an illness, for it was greater than I 
had supposed. I found him dead, but, by an evident miracle of God, 
he lives.” 


In 1545, about five years after Melanchthon was healed and a year before Luther 
himself died, Luther gave instructions for a healing service based on Jas 5:14-15. It 
seems Luther clearly came to value the grace and ministry of healing. Keener states, “A 
year before he died, Luther taught on prayer for the sick, both privately and in churches, 
following Jas 5:14-15. In a letter he noted ‘prayer for healing by the laying on of hands’ 
occurring in Wittenberg.””*’ According to Kelsey, “The year before he died, when asked 
what to do for a man who was mentally ill, Luther wrote instructions for a healing service 
based on the New Testament letter of James, adding, "This is what we do, and that we 
have been accustomed to do, for a cabinetmaker here was similarly afflicted with 
madness and we cured him by prayer in Christ’s name.' Like the two great saints of the 


church before him, Augustine and Aquinas, he seems to have learned in his mellower 
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years to value, rather than to disregard, this gift from God.”*’ One could deduce that if 
this model of ministry was good for a key Reformer, who at times opposed the ministry 
of healing,”*’ one could also find the relevance of this model for today. 

Other accounts of healing and deliverance are recorded during the Reformation. 
Kelsey describes how St. Philip Neri, St. Francis de Sales, and St. J F R were renowned 
for healing the sick through prayer, touch, and the sign of the cross.” According to 
Kelsey, George Fox operated in the power of God, recording much of the facts in his 
Journal and in an unpublished manuscript Book of Miracles.*"! According to Hyatt, on 
one occasion, Fox prayed for an eleven-year old boy who was still in a cradle having 
never walked. Three years later, Fox returned to this home only to be met with 
enthusiastic reception and joy. He learned that after he had prayed for the boy, the parents 
returned home only to discover the boy completely well and outside playing—it was a 
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miracle.~” Keener adds that “Anabaptists, Quakers, and Pietists all claimed healings. 


English Baptists cited a dramatic deathbed recovery from this period.”*” 
The Moravians, also known as the United Brethren and who trace their spiritual 


roots to John Huss, affirm the continuation of healings and miracles. Gordon recounts the 


Moravian position regarding healing and miracles, 
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We are, indeed, well aware that, so far from its being possible to 

prove by scripture, or by experience, that visions and dreams, the 

gifts of miracles, healings and other extraordinary gifts, have 

absolutely ceased in Christendom since the apostolic times, it is on 

the contrary proved, both by facts and by scripture, that there may 

always be these gifts where there is faith, and that they will never 

be entirely detached from it. We need only take care to discern the 

true from the false, and to distinguish from miracles proceeding 

from the Holy Ghost, lying miracles, or those which without being 

so decidedly of the devil do not so decidedly indicate the presence 

of the Lord.“ 

Keener states that “Eighteenth-century Moravians also reported miraculous 
healings; instantaneous miracle cures are especially reported in 1731, several years into 
the famous revival at Herrnhut.””*° Gordon cites of Moravian leader and revivalist, 
Nikolaus von Zinzendorf, that he attested to healings and miracles in their movement, 
including those healed of cancer, “To believe against hope is the root of the gift of 
miracles; and I owe this testimony to our beloved Church, that apostolic powers are there 
manifested. We have had undeniable proofs thereof in the unequivocal discovery of 
things, persons, and circumstances, which could not humanly have been discovered, in 
the healing of maladies in themselves incurable, such as cancers, consumptions, when the 
patient was in the agonies of death, etc., all by means of prayer, or of a single word.” *“° 
Writing about the First Great Awakening in the American colonies, Keener writes 


“Although earlier Reformed thinkers, including Puritans, had largely embraced forms of 


cessationism, some ideas began to shift during the later phase of the Great 


“Gordon, 160. 
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Awakening.””"’ Supernatural activity was part of the Awakening and some evangelical 
leaders emphasized the activity of the Spirit and some even allowed for physical 
healings.*“* One of the key leaders of the Awakening, Jonathan Edwards, noted that both 


physical and mental health accompanied the revival, observing a decline in sickness and 


| 24 
depression. 


John Wesley believed in healing and the miraculous work of the Spirit, having 
himself received healing more than once. Keener states of Wesley, “John Wesley, who 


unlike some theologians of his era, spent more time on the front lines of evangelism than 


in academic circles, challenged some cessationist views of his contemporaries.”””” 


Wesley was once overcome by a fever and cough; he asked God to increase his faith and 
to confirm his promise of healing, “These signs shall follow them that believe” (Mk 
16:17). While still praying, his pain vanished and the fever left him. In Wesley’s words, 


I was obliged to lie down most of the day, being easy only in that 
posture. In the evening, beside the pain in my back and head, and 
the fever which still continued upon me, just as I began to pray I 
was seized with such a cough that I could hardly speak. At the 
same time came strongly to my mind, 'These signs shall follow 
them that believe.’ I called aloud on Jesus to increase my faith and 
to confirm the word of His grace. While I was speaking, my pain 
vanished away, the fever left me, my bodily strength returned and 
for many weeks I felt neither weakness nor pain. Unto thee, O 
Lord, do I give thanks.” 





47K eener, 1:381. 
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According to Kelsey, “John Wesley described numerous miracles of God’s 


»252 When asked once about individuals 


healing, many of them through his own prayers. 
under his ministry receiving miraculous healings, Wesley responded by stating his 
conviction that the healings were not merely natural, but a consequence of prayer and the 
supernatural power of God, “As it can be proved by abundance of witnesses that these 
cures were frequently (indeed almost always) the instantaneous consequences of prayer, 
your inference is just. I cannot, dare not, affirm that they were purely natural. I believe 
they were not. I believe many of them were wrought by the supernatural power of 
God.”’ Keener recounts of Wesley, “Wesley’s brother Charles was raised from a 
debilitating attack of pleurisy and apparently unconsciousness when a woman moved by 
a dream declared, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth arise and believe, and thou 


shalt be healed of all thy infirmities.””?** 


Wesley was not the only Methodist minister to 
cite healings, John Valton also claimed healings and even rainfall in meetings as a result 
of prayer.” Wesley expected as normal signs of the Holy Spirit in his meetings.”*° 
Wesley stated clearly his belief in the continuation of miraculous gifts throughout 
the church age, “I do not recollect any Scripture wherein we are taught that miracles were 
to be confined within the limits either of the apostolic age or the Cyprian age, or of any 


period of time, longer or shorter, even till the restitution of all things.””°’ 
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Healing and Deliverance, AD 1750-Present 


Despite the negative influence of cessationism and Enlightenment thinking during 
the seventeenth through nineteenth centuries, new movements began to emerge in the 
church by the late nineteenth century, both Catholic and Protestant, which embraced the 
NT ministry model of healing and deliverance. Kelsey describes a renewed interest in 
healing during this period, “In the late years of the nineteenth century a new interest in 
religious healing began to take place in Europe and America. It bypassed most of the 
established churches, but has touched a great many people all over the world.””** Keener 
adds, “By the late nineteenth century, a much broader and more consistent healing 
movement than among earlier U.S. Protestants grew from the circles that were heavily 
emphasizing holiness.”*°’ Many argued that one of the emphases of this new healing 
movement was that healing was in the atonement and therefore, like salvation from sin, 
was available to all.°” 

The Roman Catholic Church has documented extensively more than fourteen 
hundred miracles during the past four centuries.”°' In Lourdes, France, beginning in 1885 


numerous healings and miracles began to be reported.°” Although many of the French 


Catholic leaders were initially hesitant about miracle claims at Lourdes, unlike many of 
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the Reformers and key leaders in Protestantism, Catholics had not embraced cessationism 
and therefore were more receptive to reports of healing and miracles. According to 
Keener, there were “a number of prominent nineteenth-century Protestants, like A.B. 
Simpson, affirmed the genuineness and divine character of Such Catholic miracles while 
demurring from Catholic theology.””” 

Almost simultaneously in the late nineteenth century, within Protestant ranks a 
new awareness of present day healing ministry began to emerge on a global scale. De 
Arteaga writes, “All through the Nineteenth Century the Holy Spirit moved in powerful 
revivals, challenging the doctrine of cessationism at the very time it was reaching peak 
influence. Revivals broke out in England, South Africa, India and the United States, and 
brought with them different gifts of the Holy Spirit for all to see.”"™ 

Nineteenth-century German pastor Johann Christoph Blumhardt had a healing 
ministry that began in 1842, with the healing of a girl in his church who was seriously 
disturbed, accompanied by unexplained psychic phenomena.”” Kelsey writes of this 
healing, “Blumhardt himself found the power of the Spirit through this confrontation, and 


»266 K eener writes, “Blumhardt viewed 


both he and his parish were changed by it. 
healings as foreshadowings of the kingdom, and initially hoped that the cures 


experienced in his ministry might be signs that the expected eschatological outpouring of 


the Spirit and renewal of gifts was at hand.”*°’ Bultmann rejected the miracle claims of 
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Blumhardt;°* however, Barth named Blumhardt as one of three people who were among 
his mentors, and Moltmann noted Blumhardt’s influence on his own “theology of 
hope.” Considering the influence of theologians Bultmann, Barth and Moltmann, the 
healing ministry of Blumhardt is significant and provides further evidence of the 
importance of a discipleship hermeneutic that includes the charisms of the Spirit. 

Regarding influential U.S. leaders in the healing movement of the time, Dr. 
Charles Cullis and Presbyterian minister William Boardman in 1873 went to Europe to 


learn from the models of Trudel and Blumhardt.?”° 


De Arteaga says of Cullis, “The father 
of the Faith-Cure movement was Dr. Charles Cullis (1833-1892), a homeopathic 
physician from Boston. Though not the first to be involved in a full-time healing 
ministry, he had the administrative ability and commanded the professional respect to 


bring Christian healing to national attention.”*”! 


Regarding Faith Cures, which Cullis 
wrote in 1879, De Arteaga states, “Faith Cures contained a brief commentary on the 
major healing Scripture verses from the Old and New Testaments, a description of how 


he entered the healing ministry and a series of testimonial letters of the healing of patients 


at his refuges. Significantly, Dr. Cullis stated clearly that there was no conflict between 
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faith healing and medical practice and that he constantly used both in his ministry. This 


balanced and mature theological view was unusual for its time.”””” 


Arising from the earlier seventeenth and eighteenth-century Pietists and Puritan 
movements, the nineteenth-century Wesleyan holiness revival emerged. According to De 
Arteaga, “This was the Holiness revival itself, a theological reenergizing of John 
Wesley’s theology, followed by the first great Christian healing revival since New 
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Testament times, the Faith-Cure Movement.””’~ De Arteaga describes this healing revival 


as, 


The first sustained focused and self-conscious healing revival 
of modern Christendom occurred in the latter years of the 19" 
Century among American evangelicals who were part of, or 
influenced by, the Holiness and Perfectionist movements. It had 
various names such as the Divine Healing Movement, or the 
Evangelical Healing Movement, but it was known at the time 
principally as the Faith-Cure movement. In this revival, healing 
was not merely an unexpected by-product of fervent prayer but the 
result of intended and directed prayer efforts.””4 


In 1885, prominent leaders of this nineteenth-century divine healing movement 
gathered from around the globe in London to take part in a service of anointing for divine 
healing.*’° Curtis continues, “After explaining the biblical basis for the practices of 
anointing, laying on of hands, and prayer for healing in passages such as James 5, the 


session’s chair, the Reverend William E. Boardman beseeched his audience to entrust 
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their bodies and souls to ‘the Lord Jesus Christ, the real healer.’”*"® Curtis states that 
leaders such as Simpson and Elizabeth Baxter were in attendance, and “‘according to 
these interpreters, healing had always been a part of the Christian tradition, but many 
believers had ‘lost faith in Christ as healer.’””?”” 

Keener writes of some of the early leaders of this movement, “Baptist minister 
A.J. Gordon, for whom Gordon College and Gordon Conwell Theological Seminary are 
named, A.B. Simpson, founder of Christian Missionary Alliance, Presbyterian William 
Boardman, and others became widely accepted figures in late nineteenth-and early 
twentieth-century healing movement.””’8 Simpson, a former Presbyterian minister who 
once held to cessationist views of healings and miracles personally received divine 
healing while attending meetings with Cullis in 183i According to Curtis, Simpson, 
after studying the scriptures, deduced that “the atonement of Christ takes away sin and 
the consequence of sin for every believer who accepts him;” therefore, healing “was 
included in the gospel of Jesus Christ, as purchased and finished for all who accepted 


89 Dorterfield states, “American revivalist Maria Woodworth Etter (1844- 


Jesus fully. 
1924) and other charismatic preachers incorporated healing into their religious meetings 


in the Midwest.””*! Curtis describes the global spread of divine healing during this 
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period, “By 1885, divine healing had spread from Switzerland and Germany across 
Europe and to Great Britain, the United States, Australia, and India.”?*? 

By the twentieth-century, Pentecostalism, with its emphasis on glossolalia and 
healing emerged primarily from the Holiness branch within the Methodist church, 
evangelical revivalism and from participants of the Keswick “Higher Life” and ‘“Faith- 
Cure” movements.**? De Arteaga writes of this period, “Finally, these streams fed into 
the Pentecostal revival made famous in the Asuza Street revival of 1906 where the gifts 
of the Spirit were fully recovered and made central. But again, the Pharisaic and 
Sadduccaic heretics within the churches attacked, marginalized and limited both the 
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Faith-Cure movement and Pentecostalism.”*”” Keener states, “Apart from its addition of 


speaking in tongues, Pentecostalism essentially continued the ideals of the healing 


285 T ederle writes, 


movement that had already been circulating at the turn of the century. 
“Pentecostals view their historical roots as stretching back to the first century, but it is 

undeniable that the foundations of the modern Pentecostal movement (like those of the 
ecumenical movement) are established in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.””*° 


In general, the faith healing movement of the late nineteenth-century was 


respected within Protestantism.”*’ However, tensions and differences in theological 
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beliefs and practices began to emerge within the healing movement. Keener continues, 
“Tn reaction against the less culturally respected early twentieth-century Pentecostal 
movement, even Simpson’s Christian Alliance distanced itself from its own doctrine of 
healing in the atonement.”*** Gordon emphasized that the atonement of Christ did 
provide for bodily healing; however, not all should be expected to be healed 
immediately.”*” D.L. Moody affirmed that God could heal today, but denied that healing 
was in the atonement, and felt that such views were extreme.””? 

In addition to theological differences, societal worldviews affected the rise of 
Pentecostalism at the beginning of the twentieth-century. Lederle states, “Yet the rise of 
Pentecostalism challenged the dominant worldview held in the West at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Only in this context may we grasp the intensity of societal reaction 


»291 T ederle continues, “Modern 


against Azusa Street revival and its full-scale rejection. 
Christianity caricatured Pentecostalism abusively because Pentecostalism shook the very 
foundations of modernism—the pervasive paradigm and framework that Christian 
modernism had struggled to develop over several centuries as it accommodated itself to 


the secular scientific rationalism of the day.””’* Curtis states, “Despite several rifts, 


however, divine healing remained a remarkably vibrant movement whose members 





88K eener, 1:395-96. Keener writes, “John Alexander Dowie was more radical than most 
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envisioned themselves as participants in a global revitalization and expansion of 
Christianity.”°? 

With the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in Wales in 1904 and then at Azusa Street 
in 1906, the modern Pentecostal movement was well underway. Synan describes the 
hunger for the Holy Spirit at the turn of the twentieth century, “Just as the holiness 
movement set the stage for the birth of modern Pentecostalism, so the Welsh Revival of 
1904 clearly demonstrated the world-wide hunger for such a renewal.”°”* Curtis states, 
“In the early decades of the twentieth century, the outbreak of Pentecostal revivals all 
over the globe fulfilled, for many proponents of divine healing, the fervent hope that ‘the 


fullness of Pentecost’ had finally come.””” 


Pentecostalism spread globally from the 
Azusa Street revival, with numerous healings and miracles cited both during and after 
this outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Keener lists several significant healings that took place 
during the Azusa Revival, and by his own admission of the numbers of healings, “One 


can barely enumerate the stories.”””° 


De Arteaga states of the Azusa Street revival, “The 
initial revival at Azusa Street lasted between 1906-1909, with another burst occurring 
after 1911. Besides bringing thousands of skeptics and non-believers to the Lord, many 


thousands were baptized in the Spirit, and many healed.”??’ 
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An important dimension to Pentecostalism and early Pentecostal leaders was the 
message and ministry of divine healing. According to Keener, “nearly all early 
Pentecostal leaders claimed ‘stunning divine healings in their own bodies.””””* Several 
prominent healing ministers of the early twentieth-century claimed thousands of healings 
and miracles. For example, John G. Lake, in Africa and also in North America, Charles 
S. Price, Maria Woodworth-Etter, Smith Wigglesworth, F.F. Bosworth, and Aimee 
Semple McPherson.””” By the middle of the twentieth-century, other healing evangelists 
and ministers continued the theme of divine healing as normative Christian practice. 
Perhaps most well-known, Oral Roberts came to the forefront during the healing revivals 
of the late 1940’s and 1950’s.°” Despite criticism which has occurred against the healing 
movement and healing evangelists of the late twentieth-century, this ministry of healing 
has continued with effectiveness in modern Christianity. Keener and Brown have taken 
great lengths to discuss and document current trends and miracle claims in both the 


twentieth and twenty-first centuries.°”! 
Theological Foundations 


The purpose of this Theological Foundations section is to examine the theology 
that supports the ministry of healing and deliverance in the church. As demonstrated in 
the historical foundations section, church history records a theology which supports the 
belief and practice of the charismata of the Spirit, including healing and deliverance. In 
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this section, Christology, pneumatology and soteriology will be examined to support the 
theological foundations of healing and deliverance ministry for today. 

As previously discussed in the Historical Foundations section, church history 
reveals that healing and deliverance ministry has been an integral part of the culture and 
growth of the church since Christ and the early disciples. Despite a diminished influence 
of this ministry during the Middle-Ages, Reformation and Enlightenment periods, there 
has been a renewed emphasis upon healing and deliverance ministry since the nineteenth 
century. Irrespective of theological changes toward healing and deliverance ministry 
during previous eras of the church, these graces have continued throughout the history of 
the church and into our postmodern era. 

As discussed in the Biblical Foundations section, in looking at the life and 
ministry of Jesus, even the most casual reader of the gospels should conclude that Jesus 
spent his time teaching about the kingdom of God, healing the sick, casting out demons 
and performing miracles as routine. He then replicated this ministry by giving his 
disciples authority and power over sickness, disease and demonic powers and instructed 
them to continue his ministry model. Jesus instructed and sent the original apostles and 
disciples to teach others what they were taught and commanded previously.°” According 
to De Arteaga, 

Further, we can assume that the seventy-two disciples sent out at 

the beginning of Jesus’ ministry (Lk 10) were at various levels of 

spiritual development. Some had sought God earnestly for a long 

time, and others just awakened and immature. Regardless of their 

level of spiritual maturity, they all shared the disciples’ authority 

to do the miraculous healings/exorcisms that made proclamation of 

the Kingdom effective. This is an important issue. In future 


centuries this disciples’ authority would be blighted by the 


3°Mit 10:7-8; Lk 10:1; Mt 28:18-20. 
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assumption that only those of advanced spiritual attainment, such 

as monks or other saintly persons, could minister healing or 

deliverance.*”* 

The disciples were taught how to heal the sick, cast out demons and proclaim the 
gospel of the kingdom, not just in word but in power. This was normative Christian 
ministry and theology for the early church, and Christ intended it to be common theology 
and ministry practice for all who would believe and follow him until his Parousia. The 
charism of healing was to be an integral part of the gospel proclamation*” and Jesus 
deliberately taught his disciples in this kingdom ministry model with the understanding 
that they would be his successors teaching and training others to do the same. Keener 
states, “Perhaps Jesus even deliberately trained his disciples as his successors, as teachers 
normally trained their disciples to be, expecting them to be able to perform the same 
activity that he did (cf. Mk 9:18-19, 28-29; 11:23; Lk 9:40-41; 17:6).” *°° According to 
Kelsey, “It is also clear that Jesus sent his disciples out to continue this basic ministry 
(Mk 6:7-13; Mt 10:5-10; Lk 9:1-6). The book of Acts records how well they carried out 
this commission. It is difficult to see how Bultmann, and many who follow him, can 
eliminate this entire ministry on theological and philosophical grounds by calling it 
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mythology. 
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An important theological question to ask today is, “Through normal Christians, 
does God still heal the sick, cast out demons and perform miracles as in the days of the 
earthly ministry of Christ and his early followers?” If the answer is yes, as the tenor of 
NT scripture alludes to, historical data points to, and many theological views adhere to, 
then it behooves the church to learn, believe and practice this ministry of Christ and of 
his church. Within the study of Christology, pneumatology and soteriology, the link 
between Christ’s kingdom mission and ministry, in both word and power, is at present 
demonstrated and evidenced through his church and through individuals by the power of 


the Holy Spirit. 
Christology & Pneumatology 


The doctrine of Christ or Christology is the basis and foundation for our 
understanding of theology.*°* As Barth stated succinctly, “Dogmatics must actually be 
Christology and only Christology.” The essence of all Christian theology is rooted in 
the being, nature and function of Christ. As Thomas and Wondra state, “Christology is 
not a matter of attempting to reconcile the incarnation with a doctrine of God that we 
have already . . . ; it is the basis of the Christian doctrine of God.”*'? When studying 
Christology, it is important to consider both the work (function) of Christ and the being 


(nature) of Christ; these two aspects are inseparable. As Tillich stated, “The being of 


*$Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 158. 
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Christ is his work, and his work is his being”?! According to Pinnock, “Anointing by the 
Spirit is central for understanding the person and work of Jesus—more central than 
theology has normally made it. Christology must not lack for pneumatology.”*!” To 
understand Christ’s being, we must also understand Christ’s work, and his work can only 
effectively be understood in terms of the anointing by the Holy Spirit, as Jesus stated in 
Lk 4:18 (NRSV), “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me...” 
According to Dunn, 

We may note particularly Mt 12.28/Lk 11.20-“Since it is by the 

Spirit (or finger) of God that I cast out demons, then has come 

upon you the kingdom of God’-where the order of the words 

draws the hearers' attention to the Spirit (finger) of God as the 

source of the power which made his act (or word) of exorcism so 

effective. This was evidently Jesus' own explanation for his 

success as a healer-and it is in terms of an empowering by the 

Spirit (or agency) of God. Similarly there is clear enough evidence 

that Jesus thought of himself as one in whom Is 61 was being 

fulfilled: the Spirit of the Lord was upon him, because the Lord 


had anointed him to bring good tidings to the poor . . . (note 
particularly Lk 6.20f/Mt 5.3-6; Mt 11.5/Lk 7.22). °° 


It is for these reasons Christology and pneumatology will be discussed within this same 
section, developing an understanding of Spirit Christology. 

The Nicene Creed declared that “Christ was of the same substance (homoousios) 
with God,” thus contradicting Arian belief and affirming that Jesus was divine. The 
Chalcedonian definition states, “Jesus is truly divine and truly human” which further 


substantiates both the divinity and humanity of Christ. In defining the communication of 
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attributes, the Patristic fathers established that Jesus is both fully divine and fully human, 
two natures in one hypostasis. The Logos, who existed from eternity, became human, his 
divine nature united with human flesh--Jn 1:14 the Word (Jogos) became flesh. In 
discussing orthodoxy and the early church creeds (which sought to make them as clear as 
possible without distortion), Thomas and Wondra state, “The church rejected all attempts 
to qualify it... Thus orthodox Christianity does not attempt to explain the substance of 
Christology, that is, how the two natures are united in one person. It attempts to indicate 
where the mystery lies, so to speak, and to defend the mystery against the attempts to 
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dissolve it into a neat formula that would distort it. However, as Pinnock elaborates, it 


is important to mention that traditional orthodox theology, with its emphasis upon the 
divine Logos becoming flesh, tends to focus only upon the “descent of the Logos and 


ignore the work of the Spirit in the Son.”*!° 


Pinnock continues, “Yet it is striking how 
systematic theologies, in explicating the divine-human person of Christ, forget altogether 
about the Spirit. It was the anointing by the Spirit that made Jesus 'Christ,' not the 
hypostatic union, and it was the anointing that made him effective in history as the 
absolute Savior. Jesus was ontologically Son of God from the moment of conception, but 
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he became Christ by the power of the Spirit.””'” Pinnock continues with this concept, 


“Logos Christology is ontologically focused, while a Spirit Christology is functionally 
focused, but the two work together.”*!’ Cullman also advocates a functional Christology, 
instead of the ontologically based Christology which emerged in the Patristic era, “[I]n 
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the light of the New Testament witness, all mere speculation about [Christ’s] nature is an 


absurdity. Functional Christology is the only kind which exists.”*!* 


The person of Christ, fully human and yet fully divine, was able to suffer, endure 
temptation, laugh, cry etc. His divine being was united to his human flesh possessing a 
rational soul. He had a human nature, he had a will, and he had feelings and emotions. 
Luther’s application of the communication of attributes led to his “crucified God 
theology” that “Jesus Christ suffered and died. Jesus Christ is God. Therefore God 


suffered and died.”*'? In other words, Luther counters Patristic theology (which was 
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heavily influenced by Greek philosophy)”~ that adhered to the impassibility of God. 


Luther’s theological view is important as it relates to redemption and healing as God in 
Christ suffered for us, yet the humanity of Christ took our place on the cross. Through his 
humanity, our sins, our sorrows, our sickness, disease and pain were atoned for and the 
provision for healing of the whole person was made available.*”' Our salvation, acquired 
through the redemption of Christ, encompasses every aspect of our being and nature. We 


are saved (sozo) spirit, soul and body—all of our emotions, feelings, pains, ailments, 
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disease and sin are being redeemed in Christ. Since Christ has fully assumed a human 
nature (not just a human body) our redemption is therefore complete and comprehensive 
of our entire being. Further, as will be examined more closely in the section on 
soteriology, our redemption (salvation) is not merely eschatological but is available now 
and involves healing and deliverance for our spirit, soul and body presently. 

Irenaeus and Athanasius stated a key theological point regarding both Christ and 
humanity’s relationship to God’s divine nature, “God became human, in order that 
humans might become God.”*”’ As Peter explained, in Christ believers “may become 
participants of the divine nature.””~* Stated another way, because Christ is divine, yet 
became human, in Christ we are human and yet possess aspects of God’s divine nature. 
Writing of Cyril, Pereira states, “Cyril contends that fellowship with the divine nature 
(theosis physis) depends on the Holy Spirit, who is necessarily consubstantial 


(homoousios) with the Father and Son.”*** 


Pereira continues regarding Cyril, “In the 
seventh Dialogue, Cyril proclaims that Christians are temples of God, who exist (ontos) 
and subsist (huphistemi) in virtue of their conjunction (synapheia) and fellowship 


325 Dereira concludes 


(koinonia) with the divine (theosis) and ineffable nature (physis). 
regarding Cyril, “Well situated within the pro-Nicene tradition, Cyril concludes that the 


divinization of humanity would be groundless if the Holy Spirit was separated from the 





*°MicGrath, 339. Cf. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 3.19.1; Athanasius, On the Incarnation, 2.54. 
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divine nature (physis) and substance (ousiodes).”**° 


For Irenaeus, Athanasius and Cyril, 
partaking of the divine nature for the believer seemed to be the natural conclusion of their 
Trinitarian theology. Pinnock concurs and states that God’s goal in uniting himself to 
humanity has been achieved through Christ, and the “divinization of the world is 


d.>?? Pinnock 


beginning to be realized. In Christ, humanity is elevated to the life of Go 
continues this thought, “What we call union (theosis or divinization) is not pantheism— 
there is no absorption of the person in God. By the grace of God and as creatures we 
participate in him. United to Christ without becoming Christ, we are also united to God 
without becoming God. It is a personal union in which the distinction between Creator 
and creature is maintained. We enter the dance of the Trinity not as equals but as adopted 
partners.”*”® 
For some, this may seem an egalitarian view of our relationship with God, when 
in reality we are faced with an antinomy, a paradox that is true yet untrue. We are human, 
yet also participate in the divine nature and new creation reality through Christ.*”? The 
new birth in Christ has brought significant change in the believer’s nature; Christians 
now participate in God’s divine nature, are filled with the Holy Spirit and have the 
potential to live a Spirit-filled life that is simply not of this earthly realm or normal to 


those who are not redeemed. Furthermore, we have become both heirs of God and joint- 


heirs with Christ, according to Rom 8:17. We are at once both human and reborn in the 


Pereira, 91. 
27Pinnock, 81. 
8Ibid., 154. 
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nature of God through Christ, thereby containing the essence of God’s divine nature by 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

By God’s foreknowledge and design, we were predestined in Christ to be 
recreated into the image of God by the indwelling life of the Holy Spirit. This indwelling 
and empowering is twofold. First, it empowers us to live a life exemplifying the holy 
nature of God as evidenced through the fruit of the Spirit in our lives. Secondly, and 
equally as important, it empowers us to live a life in the power of the Spirit to effectively 
witness, proclaim and demonstrate the kingdom of God to an unbelieving world. Acts 1:8 
(NRSV), “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you 
will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth.” 
Power (dunamis) is necessary and normal for believers to effectively witness for Christ. 
The indwelling and empowering by the Holy Spirit enables us to not only participate with 
God’s divine nature, but equips us to proclaim the message of the kingdom in power 
through signs and wonders. 

Charles Wesley held a Trinitarian understanding of the relationship between the 
believer and the divine nature of God. In writing about the causal effect of new birth 
upon an individual Wesley states, “Christ is formed in his heart by faith. He is one with 
Christ and Christ with him. He is a real partaker of the divine nature. Truly his fellowship 
is with the Father and the Son. The Father and the Son are come unto him and make their 
abode with him, and his very body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.”**° Vickers 


continues, “Indeed, when Charles speaks of the Holy Spirit enabling us to become 





Kenneth G. C. Newport, ed. The Sermons of Charles Wesley: A Critical Edition and 
Introduction and Notes (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 2001), sermon 7, 203, quoted in Jason E. 
Vickers, “Charles Wesley’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit: A Vital Resource for the Renewal of Methodism 
Today,” The Asbury Journal, 61 (2006):51. Cf. John 14:16-17, 23. 
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‘partakers of the divine nature,’ he has in mind nothing less than our being caught up in 
the ‘fellowship’ of God’s Triune life. The indwelling of the Holy Spirit leads directly and 
immediately to the mutual indwelling of the Triune God in the believer and the believer 
in the Triune.”**! Vickers adds, “For Charles, the work of the Holy Spirit in enabling 
persons to become ‘partakers of the divine nature’ is so important that he makes the 
reception of the Holy Spirit and the partaking of the divine nature the criterion of 


»»332 Wickers concludes 


Christian identity and the distinguishing mark of ‘pure religion. 
quoting Charles Wesley, “Dost thou know what religion is? That it is a participation in 


the divine nature, the life of God in the soul of man; Christ in thee, the hope of 


glory.. ones 


For Wesley, true religion and the very life of God are found in the heart of the 
believer by the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit, enabling participation with the 
divine nature. Since we are so entwined with the Trinity and subsequently the divine 
nature through our faith in Christ, should we not expect the divine life to flow from our 
hearts in multifaceted expressions of God’s grace? After all, was not this precisely what 
Jesus was referring to in the gospel of John when he said that he would give us another 


helper, one just like himself, the Spirit of truth, who would dwell with us and be in us? 





**IVickers, “Charles Wesley’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” 51. 
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The nature of God is best seen through Christ; Jesus is a reflection of God and 


God is like Jesus. Jesus said, ““Whoever has seen me has seen the Father.”**° 


Representing both his divine and human nature, Christ healed, delivered the oppressed, 
performed miracles and demonstrated the love and kingdom of God to humanity as one 
who was dependent upon the Holy Spirit. According to Pinnock, 


The Spirit is more central to the story of Jesus than theology 
has usually acknowledged. It was by the Spirit that Jesus was 
conceived, anointed, empowered, commissioned, directed and 
raised up. We emphasize God’s sending the Son and must not lose 
the balance of a double sending. God sends both Son and Spirit. 
Irenaeus spoke of them as God’s two hands, implying a joint 
mission (Against Heresies 4.20.1). The relationship is dialectical. 
The Son is sent in the power of the Spirit, and the Spirit is poured 
out by the risen Lord. The missions are intertwined and equal; one 
is not major and the other minor. It is not right to be Christocentric 
if being Christocentric means subordinating the Spirit to the Son. 
The two are partners in the work of redemption.**° 


The link between Christology and pneumatology is evident in the NT and 
ministry practice of Christ. Arthur Ramsey’s statement, “The importance of the 
confession ‘Jesus is Lord’ is not only that Jesus is divine, but that God is Christlike”**’ 
enlarges our understanding of the divinity of Christ, the humanity of Christ, the nature of 
God and the Trinitarian reality of Christology. Jesus, while being both divine and yet 
human, gave all believers an example of how to live by the leading and empowerment of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Greig explains that Jesus and the apostles taught their disciples to hear God’s 
voice, depend on the Holy Spirit and then do the works that Christ did, “Jesus called His 

*Jn 14:9 (NRSV). 
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disciples into an intimate relationship with himself (‘that they might be with him’ Mk 
3:14), taught them the message of the kingdom orally (Mk 4:11), showed them the 
ministry of the kingdom in His casting out demons and healing the sick, and then sent 
them with his authority and power to do the same.”**® Greig continues, “The apostles not 
only proclaimed the Gospel with preaching and healing, but they also taught all the 
disciples they made to depend on the Holy Spirit and to proclaim the Gospel with 
preaching and healing.”**? 

In early church tradition, the writers of the NT saw the connection between the 
Spirit resting upon Christ and the power he operated in to heal and perform miracles. As 
Acts 10:38 (NRSV) describes, “How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit 
and with power; how he went about doing good and healing all who were oppressed by 
the devil, for God was with him.” Dunn writes that “Jesus was presented as a man 
inspired by God, as one whose secret of success was the outworking of divine power 
through him, or, which is the same thing, whose secret of success was that 'God was with 
him."””*"° Christ is our example for living by Godly principles and operating in a Spirit-led 
life and kingdom ministry. Since we are both human and participants of God’s divine 
nature, we have the capacity, through the Holy Spirit, to function from the charismata 


341 


and dunamis of the Spirit.” The Holy Spirit facilitates communication for the believer 





**8Greig, “Power Evangelism,” 16. 

*Tbid.,17. 

Dunn, Christology, 138. Dunn continues, “That this too is an ancient evangelistic formulation is 
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with God; thus, the believer, out of intimacy and love for God, can simply obey and 


follow God as sons and daughters of the kingdom.*”” 


The believer is empowered by the 
Spirit to do the ministry that Jesus did; this is normative and flows from communion with 
God. Ruthven states of the Spirit, “It is clear from Scripture that the essence of the New 
Covenant is the presence of the communicating, prophetic Spirit in our heart (Is 59:21; 
Acts 2:39; Jer 31:33; 2 Cor 3; Heb 3 Pa The miraculous works which Christ 
performed while on earth, believers have the potential and capability to do through his 
divine nature and empowerment of the Spirit. Christians have the same potential and 
capability to perform miraculous works foretold by Christ through the indwelling nature 
of the Spirit—this should be expected and should be normative for Christians and the 
church.*“* 

Jiirgen Moltmann emphasizes that the mission of Jesus is wholly 
pneumatological. Oden states of Moltmann, “The indwelling of the Spirit brings the 
divine energies of life in Jesus to rapturous and overflowing fullness ... the Spirit makes 
Jesus ‘the kingdom of God in person,’ for in the power of the Spirit he drives out demons 
and heals the sick; in the power of the Spirit he receives sinners, and brings the kingdom 
of God to the poor.”*° Oden continues regarding Moltman’s pneumatological view of 


Jesus, “This is the mission that Jesus claimed in Lk 4:18-19, and the mission which the 





“Cf Rom 8:14. 

3Ruthven, What’s Wrong, 125. 
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Spirit of the Lord binds upon all those who follow J esus.”*“° According to Ruthven, the 
phrase “the Spirit of the Lord is upon me” defines the very mission of Christ, “Spirit” is 
not emphasizing the Trinity or enthusiasm, but revelation & power (the ministry of a 
‘prophet mighty in deed & word’--Lk 24:19; Rom 15:18-19) because He has anointed me 


equates to commissioned to be a prophet /priest/king to preach (announce) good news 


(gospel) 99347 


Viewing Jesus as the bearer of the Holy Spirit leads to an understanding by 
Walter Kasper that “Christ’s real identity can only be accounted for in terms of 


as Kasper argues for a “Pneumatologically 


unprecedented relationship to the Spirit. 
oriented Christology” and “the same Spirit who permeated the life of Jesus is now made 
available to others, in order that they might share the same inner life of God.”*”” “This 

Spirit,” according to Kasper, “is the life giving power of the creator, who inaugurates the 


350 Kasper views the believer as endued with the 


eschatological age of healing and hope. 
very Spirit of God and sharing in the same life and nature of God. One could conclude 
that just as the believer shares in the same inner life and nature of God through Christ, the 


believer should presently share in the inaugurated eschatological age of healing and hope 


through Christ. 
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Ruthven sees an emerging emphasis on Spirit Christology, “The recent trend 
toward a more biblical ‘Spirit Christology’ strengthens our thesis that a central NT theme 
in Jesus’ ministry was that he presented not only a unique sacrifice for sin, but as a 


: : : ee ‘ 351 
normative exemplar of charismatic ministry for others to replicate.” 


Ruthven, using a 
kenotic emphasis, defines Spirit Christology as, “Jesus-as-prototype,” stating that Jesus 
“derives his power and ministry, not from his status as God, as traditional theology would 
have it, but from the anointing of the Spirit . . . Jesus’ own empowering by the Spirit 
extends in time into his exaltation, and into the experience of those replicating his life— 
his disciples.”*>* Spirit Christology views the pneumatological role of the Holy Spirit in 
the life of Jesus as inseparable from his Christological nature and function. 

According to Pinnock, “When I refer to Spirit Christology, I do so in an orthodox 
way that preserves the trinitarian distinctions. Spirit Christology enriches but does not 
replace Logos Christology. It enriches Logos Christology by doing greater justice to the 
role of Spirit in Christ. It gives better recognition to the missions of both the Son and the 


Spirit. It neither exaggerates nor diminishes the role of either Person.”*°? 


Pinnock goes on 
to say that “Logos Christology is ontologically focused, while a Spirit Christology is 
functionally focused, but the two work together. Generally speaking, Logos addresses the 


Person of Jesus while Spirit addresses his work.”*** Studebaker states of Pinnock’s Spirit 


Christology, “Spirit Christology brings Christology into a trinitarian focus. The 
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incarnation is the result of the activity of the trinitarian God. The Son is incarnated, but 
the Father and Spirit are involved in the process that constitutes the incarnation of the 
Son in Jesus Christ.”*°° Spirit Christology perhaps best expresses the essence of the Holy 
Spirit’s interaction and anointing upon Jesus Christ—more so than Logos Christology, 
which tends to be one-sided, as Studebaker states, 


The benefit of Spirit Christology is that it better reflects the 
biblical data than does the one-sided emphasis of Logos 
Christology. The Old Testament defines the coming Messiah in 
terms of pneumatology (Is 11:2; 42:1; and 61:1). The New 
Testament presents Jesus Christ fulfilling these expectations. Luke 
1:35 and Matthew 1:18-20 portray the Spirit bringing about the 
incarnation. The activity of the Holy Spirit characterizes the life 
and ministry of Jesus: the Spirit descends on him at his baptism 
(Mk 1:9-13; Mt 3:13-17; Lk 3:21-22; and Jn 1:32-34), leads him 
into the wilderness and helps him to overcome temptation (Mk 
1:12-13; Mt 4:1-11; and Lk 4:1-3), and resurrects him (Rom 8:9- 
11). Jesus’ consciousness of being Messiah was in terms of bearing 
the Spirit in a unique fashion (Lk 4:14-21). The early Christians 
understood Jesus Christ’s ministry as a product of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence (Acts 10:38).°°° 


It is the very “anointing” by the Holy Spirit that makes Jesus the “Christ” or 
anointed one. The Holy Spirit is who Augustine referred to as the “bond of love,” who 
binds God and the Son through eternity and who bound the earthly Jesus to God while he 
was fulfilling his eschatological mission.**’ Paul writes in Phil 2:7 of Christ coming to 
earth in human flesh and emptying himself, alluding to a limitation of divine attributes 
and prerogatives while on earth. In this kenotic passage, Paul gives the reader an 
indication of Christ’s self-imposed divine limitations and dependence upon the Spirit. 


**°Steven M. Studebaker, “Integrating Pneumatology and Christology: A Trinitarian Modification 
of Clark H. Pinnock’s Spirit Christology,” PNEUMA: The Journal of the Society for Pentecostal Studies, 
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Likewise, in John’s gospel, we read of the dependence that Jesus had upon the Holy 
Spirit and upon God. John 5:19-20, 30 (NRSV) says “. . . the Son can do nothing on his 
own...” Dunn states this concept by pointing out “Jesus is presented consistently as a 
man of the Spirit during his life and ministry; not as one who could freely dispense the 
Spirit . . 8 And in Acts 10:38, Peter confirms that it was the anointing of God that 
empowered Christ to heal and deliver the oppressed. The result is that Jesus, Emmanuel, 
performed the works he did as both God and man, dependent upon God the Holy Spirit. 

In so doing, Jesus gave the believer a model to emulate, and stated this in Jn 14:12 
(NRSV), “Very truly, I tell you, the one who believes in me will also do the works that I 
do and, in fact, will do greater works than these because I am going to the Father.” Upon 
new birth, the Holy Spirit regenerates the human heart, and enables the believer to 
function in the charismata of the Spirit to reproduce the works of Christ. The believer 
becomes a partaker of God’s divine nature, dependent upon the Holy Spirit as Jesus was, 
to heal the sick, deliver the oppressed and minister in the gifts of the Spirit. It is important 
to note that this empowerment by the Spirit is received and realized through faith and 
obedience by the believer. The potential for the believer to operate in the charismata is 
resident through the Holy Spirit; however, ignorance and unbelief can render inoperative 
that which God has freely given. 

If Jesus depended upon the Holy Spirit to live life and to minister, how much 
more should we as believers, individually and corporately, depend upon the Spirit within 
us to lead, guide, and empower us in our walk with God? In a similar manner, as God 


sent Jesus, who was empowered by the Spirit to perform his mission, so we have been 


*°8 Dunn, Christology, 141. 
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sent by God and empowered by the Spirit. Pinnock points out that “While Logos 
Christology highlights how different we are from Jesus, Spirit Christology underlines 
how like him we can be.”**? While our mission is similar, it certainly is not equal with the 
mission of Christ. He was God in human flesh, sent to redeem us to God. We have God’s 
nature and anointing by the Spirit to replicate the mission of Christ, but we are not equal 
with God. In defining the nature of the church, Vickers writes, “From its inception, the 
church has been and is a charismatic community whose life depends entirely on the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, through whom and by whom the church does 
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everything that she does.”””” Pinnock states, “Spirit, who maintained Jesus’ relationship 


with the Father and empowered him for mission, now calls the church into that 


relationship, giving it the power to carry on the mission.”**! 


The twenty-first century 
church, awakened and renewed to a dependence upon the Spirit and a normative 
charismatic lifestyle, has the potential to impact modern society on a monumental scale. 

Beginning in the twentieth century, a renewal toward a more kerygmatic position 
of Christology emerged, evident in the writings of Barth and Bultmann. Barth believed 
“the church is the community which comes into being in response to the proclamation of 
the word of God . . . Although it would not be correct to say that Barth has a 


‘charismatic’ understanding of the church, his Christological approach to the identity of 


the church allocates a definite and distinctive role to the Holy Spirit.”*® Barth’s 
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ecclesiology included a view of Christology which embraced the Holy Spirit’s work in 
the church, thus causing the church to be seen as an “event” and not an “institution.”*” 
Bultmann stated, “the word of God is not a statement of abstract truths, but a 


99364 
proclamation.” 


While neither of these theologians viewed the proclamation of the word 
as accompanied by the charismata, a renewed kerygmatic emphasis upon the 
proclamation of the kingdom, not just in word but in a demonstration of power (1 Cor 
4:20), has similarities with early church Christology and more modern Spirit Christology. 
After all, Jesus himself linked a kerygma of the kingdom with healing and deliverance of 
the oppressed, and his very life and message was one of power. Kittel, Friedrich, and 
Bromiley write “The message carries with it the fulfillment. The works of Jesus are signs 
of the messianic age. At Nazareth Jesus applies Is. 61:1 to himself (Lk 4:18). With him 
the good news of God’s kingdom is preached (Lk 16:16). Lk 8:1 sums up the entire 
ministry of Jesus when it calls him a herald and messenger of the kingdom. His whole 
life proclaims the gospel.” °° 

The historical view of Jesus, which leans upon reason and a philosophical 
approach to the nature of Christ, and the kerygmatic Christ, who is appropriated by faith, 
traditionally has created a dichotomy between faith and reason.” Erickson states, 


“Christology from above was the basic strategy and orientation of the Christology of the 


earliest centuries of the church. It also was, to a large extent, the Christology of 
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orthodoxy during the precritical era when there was no question as to the historical 


»367 Brunner describes this tension between the 


reliability of the whole of Scripture. 
historical observation of Christ and the understanding of his nature derived by faith, 
saying that “Christian faith springs only out of the witness to Christ of the preached 
message and the written word of the Scriptures. The historical picture is indeed included 


in the latter ...; but this picture itself is not the basis of knowledge.”° 


The early church 
clearly saw its role as herald and witness to the good news of Christ, not merely from a 
historical or critical context, but in bold proclamation of the reality of the resurrection of 
Jesus through signs following; namely, healing and deliverance. 

The kerygmatic Christ and gospel of the early church and church history is one of 
word accompanied by power. As Paul explained in 1 Cor 4:20 (NRSV), “For the 
kingdom of God depends not on talk but on power.”> Ruthven states, “The nature of the 
Kingdom is expressed in the typical way God reveals himself: in divine power (1 Cor 
2:4-5; 4:19-20). Accordingly, true Christian ‘preaching’ (presenting the Kingdom) is 
necessarily expressed in dunamis (miracle power Rom 15:19; 2 Cor 12:12; 1 Thes 1:5; 1 
Pt 4:6).” Through the indwelling nature and anointing of the Holy Spirit in and upon the 
life of the believer, the dunamis of the Spirit is affected to realize a kerygmatic Christ of 
power. By necessity then, a kerygmatic Christology has pneumatological implications as 


all proclamations of Christ are Spirit led and empowered.*”° Furthermore, proclaiming 
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the gospel of the kingdom should be accompanied by signs following,*”! which can only 


occur by the power of the Spirit. 
Soteriology 


Just as Christology is ultimately linked and shaped by Christ, we could safely 


372 The believer’s salvation 


deduce that soteriology is similarly framed by Jesus Christ. 
can only be understood accurately in Christ’s life, death and resurrection.*”* Barth 
referred to soteriology as the “heart of the Church’s dogmatics” and Tillich said it is “the 


heart of every Christian theology.”*” 


While much of Reformation theology focused upon 
justification, the essence of NT soteriology is one that not only justifies, but transforms us 
into the likeness and nature of Christ and causes us to share in God’s divine life 
presently. It is in Christ, empowered by the Spirit, that believers are being conformed into 
his image and the very essence of salvation which is concurrently past, present and 
future, unfolds. Our present realization of salvation includes sharing in the benefits of 
what the atonement made available to us: justification and freedom from sin, healing for 
our person and body, and deliverance from demonic oppression. 

In looking at the life of Christ through the gospels, one should see that Christ was 
just as concerned about salvation for the individual in terms of healing and deliverance as 
he was about eternal life. Therefore, to understand the believer’s salvation apart from the 
depth of s6téria, which includes healing and deliverance presently, limits the fullness of 
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redemption acquired in Christ. When Paul’s writings are examined, we see soteriology in 
terms of justification, sanctification and salvation all of which can be seen with past, 


present and future characteristics.*” 


Traditional Protestant theology typically defines 
salvation in terms of forgiveness of sins and deliverance from hell; however, as Ruthven 
states, “Almost all of the references to ‘salvation’ (Greek: s0téria) in the Gospels are 
immediately about healing or deliverance. In the rest of the NT, the term can be more 
general, including eternal salvation. In the NT, ‘salvation’ includes the whole person in 
the present as well as the future. Traditional theology stresses 'salvation' from sin and 
hell.”°’° The NT provides a broader soteriological context, which includes healing and 
deliverance, than is found in traditional evangelicalism. 

It is important to understand soteriology from a perspective that Christ doesn’t 
just reveal something important to us about salvation; rather, he achieves something for 
Christians that would not be possible apart from his atonement. As Park explains, “We 
are not dealing with the event that happened two thousand years ago alone. The living 
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Jesus and the Paraclete are presently working for our atonement.””’’ Park continues, 


“Jesus’ atonement is not his work alone, but his cooperation with God and the Holy 
Spirit.*”8 This present working of the atonement of Christ and of the Holy Spirit includes 
our healing both presently and eschatologically. We are saved and are being saved, and 


the fullness of salvation is yet to be realized. Therefore, we should expect salvation 
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(s6téria) presently to include justification and forgiveness of sin, healing from sickness 
and disease and deliverance from demonic oppression. 

In discussing soteriology, one atonement model does not completely encapsulate 
the totality of Christ’s salvation. There are benefits in examining the strengths of the 
various atonement theories to comprise a balanced soteriological view.” However, there 
is one model that warrants a renewed focus by the postmodern church, Christ the victor 
(Christus victor) theory. Referred to by some as the “classical atonement theory,” the 
“Christ the victor” view has significant theological elements that interact and affect the 
ministry of healing and deliverance. 

Kelsey states, “Through the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, the power of 
‘death’ (the Evil One) was defeated, so that by following Jesus’ way people could be 
saved from both immoral living and from psychological and physical sickness. The early 
church knew these forces which Christ defeated.”*®° Paul, John and other writers of the 
NT define the totality of the victory which Christ achieved over the powers of 
darkness.**! Christ himself in the great commission of Matthew 28 stated that all 
authority had been given to him, implying that by virtue of his death and resurrection he 
held the authority over the powers of darkness. He now was delegating his authority to 
his church and asking them to use what they had been taught to make disciples. This 
involved proclaiming the gospel and demonstrating the kingdom, i.e. exercising their 


authority in Christ over the stripped powers of darkness. In his treatise Against Heresies, 


PCE, Park, passim; Thomas and Wondra, 179-183, for a thorough examination of atonement 
theories. 
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Irenaeus describes the normality of healing and deliverance in the church, which is the 
result of enforcing the victory of Christ over the powers of darkness that cause sickness 
and demonization. Irenaeus writes, “His disciples receiving grace from Him do in His 
name perform miracles so as to promote the welfare of other men according to the gift 
which each one has received from Him... And what shall I more say? It is not possible 
to name the number of the gifts which the church scattered throughout the whole world 
has received from God in the name of Jesus Christ.”**” 

The early church saw itself in a struggle against the powers of darkness, and that 
sickness, disease, and demonic oppression were primarily the result of evil afflicting 
humanity. Through the victory of Christ and the authority he imparted to his church, they 
viewed themselves as both authorized and commanded to enforce his victory by healing 
the sick, casting out demons and setting at liberty those who were oppressed. This was 
normative Christianity in the early centuries of the church, and a victorious atonement 
and eschatology was prevalent in their theology and ministry practice. 

Gustaf Aulen in his Christus Victor reintroduced this earlier church model of 
atonement of Christ as victor and argued that “The classical Christian conception of the 
work of Christ was summed up in the belief that the risen Christ had brought new 
possibilities of life to humanity through his victory over the powers of evil.”**? Aulen 


believed this atonement theory was the “classical” approach to the atonement through the 


*8Trenaeus, 2.32.4. Irenaeus continues “. . . For some do certainly and truly drive out devils so 
that those who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits frequently both believe in Christ and join 
themselves to the church. Others have foreknowledge of things to come they see visions and utter prophetic 
expressions. Others still heal the sick by laying their hands upon them and they are made whole. Yea 
moreover as I have said the dead even have been raised up and remained among us for many years.” 
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Middle-Ages.*** Park states concerning Aulen’s Christus Victor atonement theory, “He 
believed that this idea was upheld by the NT and the early church. Consequently, he 


called it ‘the classic idea of atonement.’** 


McGrath summarizes Aulen’s view by stating, 
“Its central theme is the idea of the Atonement as a divine conflict and victory; Christ— 
Christus Victor—fights against and triumphs over the evil powers of the world, the 
‘tyrants’ under which mankind is in bondage and suffering, and in Him God reconciles 
the world to Himself.”°°° McGrath further summarizes Aulen’s view, “He asserted that 
this classic idea was reinvigorated by Luther. Under the name of the ‘classic idea,’ he 
includes the model of dualistic battles between God and Satan and the model of 
ransom.””*’ 

Park lists the strengths of the Christus Victor atonement theory, “First, it counts 
both the death and resurrection of Jesus for our salvation, as does the ransom theory. 
Second, it acknowledges our struggle against some forces of evil beyond human sins: the 
rulers, the authorities, and the cosmic powers of this present darkness (Eph 6:12). Third, 
it realistically describes our daily struggles with the power of evil.”*** A fourth point 
which might be added to Park’s summary could be the authority of the believer over the 
powers of darkness through the victory of Christ and infilling of the Holy Spirit. This is 


an essential point, and one the early church understood and openly demonstrated by 


healing the sick, performing miracles and casting out demons. This was normative to the 
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early church as they knew they were more than conquerors in Christ through his 
resurrection and victory over evil. 

During the Enlightenment, the church moved away from the view of Christus 
Victor, demythologizing Satan and demonic forces.**? The rationalistic approach to 
salvation during the Enlightenment minimized the power of the cross and the authority 
given to the church to advance the kingdom of God through the works of the Spirit; Le. 
healing, deliverance, miracles etc. While this view seemed “outdated” to many during 
this period, and for most today, the reality is that Satan and his cohorts, though stripped 
of their authority through Christ, are very much alive and active in our world until the full 
consummation of God’s kingdom at the return of Christ. It is imperative for believers to 
know their authority in Christ and how to enforce his victory against the powers of 
darkness to heal the sick, liberate the oppressed and advance the church and kingdom in 


our time. 
Foundations Conclusion 


We have examined a healing theme in both the Old and New Testaments. God is a 
healer, establishing this early in Hebrew thought and practice. Christ’s atonement was 
vicarious for both sin and sickness; therefore, salvation and healing are available today 
through the finished work of the cross. The missional work of Jesus, demonstrating the 
gospel of the kingdom of God in power, was to be replicated by disciples of all ages until 
his return. Salvation, healing and deliverance should be normative in the missional life of 


the church presently. 
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The life and ministry of Jesus Christ demonstrated his divinity, his humanity and 
his dependence upon the Holy Spirit. A Christology apart from a pneumatological 
relationship seems contrary to the very function of the Trinity while Christ was incarnate. 
A form of Spirit Christology, which envelopes a functional view of Christ and his 
mission and ministry while on earth, is a more biblical approach to Christology. As a 
result of his reliance upon the Spirit, Christ gave his followers an example of how to live 
dependent upon and empowered by the Holy Spirit. He demonstrated that this 
relationship with the Holy Spirit was necessary to live a fruitful life and to function 
dynamically in ministry. The very proclamation of Christ and the kingdom of God should 
be one which demonstrates the power of the kingdom, not just oral communication and 
intellectual reasoning. 

Understanding Christ is victorious over evil and all powers, and that all authority 
has been given to him and delegated to the believer in his name, is essential to walking in 
the authority that God intended. There simply is no substitute for advancing the kingdom 
of God apart from a soteriological view that is victorious, because its perspective is 
rooted in the victory of Jesus. Christ commissioned, gave authority, and by the Holy 
Spirit, empowered those who would believe and follow Him to do the works that He did, 
namely, to heal the sick, cast out demons and even raise the dead?’ A theology and 
kingdom ministry model of power should be normative for believers, and when practiced, 
the ministry of healing and deliverance, as well as all of the charismata, are still 


operative and effective in our twenty-first century. 
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The rapid growth of the church during the Patristic Period, by some estimates as 
much as a half a million converts in each generation,” was primarily a consequence of 
believers in Jesus Christ continuing his kingdom ministry model in Roman culture. They 
were unrelenting in healing the sick, casting out demons and operating in the charismata 
of the Spirit. Through kingdom discipleship models, they in turn taught others, who 
continued this ministry and repeated the cycle of discipleship training and ministry. 

By the end of the Patristic Period, a shift away from the common practice of 
healing and deliverance ministry was occurring. As previously stated, Augustine in his 
earlier writings declared that Christians should not look to a continuance of healing and 
deliverance ministry. While Augustine changed his views concerning healing shortly 
before his death, the Christian culture was changing and most Christians were no longer 
ministering in healing. 

As Christianity progressed into the Middle-Ages, healing and deliverance 
ministry were primarily the work of ascetic monks. No longer was the ordinary believer 
operating in the power of the charismata, nor did Christians have a theological 
framework for healing and deliverance ministry as normative in Christian culture. Church 
leaders, like Pope Gregory the Great, believed in healings and miracles, but believed this 
was the exception, not the rule, for the typical Christian. These graces were relegated to a 
few chosen Saints who could perform the cures and miracles. 

Furthermore, a theological shift away from sickness and disease being considered 
the work of the devil and something that the victory of Christ came to abolish had 


changed. In its place, the belief that sickness and disease were associated with the will of 
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God, God permitting sickness and suffering to punish us for sin and to draw us near to 
him, became the prevailing theological belief. The result was that faith for healing largely 
disappeared. After all, if God has brought the sickness, and if it is God’s will for a person 
to be sick, then one must simply accept the will of God and suffer or die. If it is God’s 
will for a person to be healed, then they may be healed. Additionally, more of an 
emphasis on being prepared for eternal life became the focus. Instead of anointing with 
oil to heal the sick, now the church anointed the sick in preparation of death. Aquinas and 
his theology, largely influenced by Aristotle, greatly hindered the ministry of healing and 
deliverance in the church. Sacramental healing and experience in the Spirit gave way to 
reason, argument and an emphasis on doctrine and teaching. Aquinas and most of the 
Reformers saw healing and miracles as necessary for the confirmation of the divinity of 
Christ and the Christian message, but believed that now they were no longer needed. 

During the Reformation, healings and miracles became part of the contentious 
issues between the Reformers and the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church, in 
attempting to discredit and invalidate the Reformers and their diverging theological 
views, essentially challenged the Reformers regarding their lack of miracles in their 
movement. The Reformers, largely led by Calvin, determined that the purpose of 
miracles was to confirm the divinity of Christ and confirm the gospel witness. Once true 
doctrine (according to the Reformers) was established, the need for the continuation of 
the charismata was no longer necessary. Consequently the faith, belief and practice of 
healing and deliverance ministry in both the Catholic and Protestant church were 
diminished significantly. Kelsey succinctly states this distressing theological position of 


many in the church regarding healing and miracles, “The church speaks of miracles as if 
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they were a public exhibition once staged, but ignores the desire of an incredibly 


compassionate God to reach out to human beings here and now in transforming 


: 99392 
experiences of grace and healing.” 


Despite the gifts of healing and deliverance ministry being predominately 
disregarded and viewed as no longer relevant for the church, God has continued to 
maintain a remnant of believers throughout the church age who have believed and 
practiced healing and deliverance with effective results. Kelsey writes, 


It is also clear that the people whom Jesus sent out to heal 
understood this ministry in a way that is as relevant to our lives 
today as it was then. If the same Spirit is in the church today as in 
that time, then the same things can happen once again. Unless one 
dismisses the entire record of healings as fiction, or restricts it by a 
framework such as dispensationalism, no other conclusion is 
possible. We must acknowledge that a major part of the gospel 
account is devoted to healings.””* 


Gordon observes that miracles have been the standard throughout every revival and 
reformation of the church, 


But now comes a most suggestive fact: that whenever we find a 
revival of primitive faith and apostolic simplicity, there we find a 
profession of the chaste and evangelical miracles which 
characterized the apostolic age. These attend the cradle of every 
spiritual reformation, as they did the birth of the Church herself. 
Waldenses, Moravians, Huguenots, Covenanters, Friends, Baptists 
and Methodists all have their record of them.*”* 


Keener concludes, “Miracle claims, especially regarding healings, are by Western 

standards surprisingly common (though by no means universal) in regions of the world 

where such events are expected. These claims include, as in the Gospels and Acts, the 
Kelsey, 176. 


Tbid., 101, 
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healing of the blind, those unable to walk, and the raising of the dead, among many 
others.”*”? As he points out, the sheer number and frequency of global reports of healings 
and miracles, while all cannot be verified or proven, attest to the on-going, present day 
charism of healing in the church.*”° 

The Pentecostal and Charismatic churches have continued to grow at a 
momentous rate since the beginning of the twentieth-century due principally to the 
practice of this kingdom ministry model taught and demonstrated by Christ and passed on 
to successive disciples through the centuries. Brown states, “Divine healing practices are 
an essential marker of Pentecostal and Charismatic Christianity as a global 


phenomenon.”*”” 


Today, Pentecostal and Charismatic Christians are the largest sector 
within Protestantism, demographers estimating nearly 600 million in 2006 and potentially 
one billion by 2040.°8 Ruthven writes, “This Pentecostal, or charismatic, movement has 
emerged as the largest branch of Protestantism, even perhaps the largest active branch of 
Christianity, with estimates ranging to over 700 million adherents world-wide.”*”? Lugo 
states, “According to the Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life’s Spirit and Power: A 
10-Country Survey of Pentecostals (2006), more than a quarter—and in many countries 
two-thirds—of the world’s 2 billion Christians identify themselves as Pentecostal or 


; «55400 
Charismatic.” 
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Similar to the early church, the continued growth of this segment of Christianity is 
primarily due to the belief, faith and practice of the charismata of the Spirit; specifically, 
relating to healing and deliverance ministry as practiced by Christ and his disciples. 
Porterfield states, “Much as Christianity succeeded during its first centuries as a 
relatively effective form of health care, Pentecostalism succeeds today for some of the 
same reasons. And much as Christianity’s effectiveness as a healing cult facilitated its 
spread throughout the far-flung Roman Empire in late antiquity, healing performances 
enable Pentecostalism to grow in many parts of the early twenty-first century world.”4°! 
In writing about the international ministry of Global Awakening and its contribution 
toward the global expansion of Christianity, Brown states, “By emphasizing the capacity 
of ‘ordinary’ Christians as agents of healing, North American Pentecostals facilitate the 
democratization of global healing practices. In turn, supernaturalizing trends return to 
North America through people’s exposure to worldviews and rituals in such places as 
Brazil and Mozambique." 

Truly, “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and forever.“ God 
continues to use ordinary disciples, trained in the mission and ministry of Christ, to bring 
God’s kingdom to earth through the on-going charisms of the Spirit, that the world may 


know God’s love, compassion and taste of the fullness of God’s kingdom to come. Greig 


writes, “Nowhere does Scripture teach that the miraculous healing ministry and spiritual 





“T uis Lugo, Spirit and Power: A 10-Country Survey of Pentecostals (Washington, D.C.: Pew 
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gifts exercised by Jesus, the apostles, and the laity of the Early Church are not to be 
continued today. Jas 5:14-16 quite clearly suggests the contrary, as well as Rom 12:6-8; 1 
Cor 12:7-11, 28-30; 14:22-39; Gal 3:5; Phil 4:9 (and 1 Cor 11:1); 1 Thes 5:19-21; 2 Tm 
1:6; and | Pt 4:10, 11.” The theme of healing, deliverance, miracles and charisms of the 


Spirit have continued since Christ, and history well records this reality.“ 


““'Greig, “The Purpose of Signs,” 163. 


CHAPTER THREE 


INTEGRATION 


Literature Review 


Since becoming a Christian in 1980, the NT message of Christ and the early 
Church proclaiming the gospel of the kingdom in demonstrative power, which includes 
healing the sick and delivering the oppressed, has been captivating. As previously 
demonstrated in the Theoretical Foundations section, the Bible, Church history and 
theology validate a kingdom message which proclaims and demonstrates the gospel in 
power. 

The journey into a lifestyle of charismatic ministry and Encounter Evangelism 
was significantly enhanced by reading Power Healing by John Wimber and Kevin 
Springer in the early nineties.’ Wimber was the founder of the Vineyard network of 
churches; his ministry and movement were and are characterized by a lifestyle of 
ministry in the charisms of the Spirit. Next to the Bible, Power Healing has had profound 
influence, creating a desire to learn more about this important topic. In the book, Wimber 
explains his journey and discovery of the healing ministry, beginning with cessationist 
arguments against this ministry, and then developing a theology for the validity of this 


present day ministry. He succinctly explains why Jesus heals, what Jesus heals and in the 





'John Wimber and Kevin Springer, Power Healing (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 1987), 
passim. 
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final section how Jesus heals through believers today by providing practical ministry 
steps any believer could follow to begin in this ministry of healing and deliverance. 

Later, Wimber’s book Power Evangelism was discovered with its premise that 
“scripture teaches that power evangelism-the proclamation and supernatural 
demonstration of the kingdom of God-is the most effective way of winning followers of 
Christ.”” Wimber and Springer refer to this type of evangelism as power evangelism, a 


“spontaneous, Spirit-inspired, empowered presentation of the gospel.”* 


This paper 
describes this type of evangelism as Encounter Evangelism, in which believers use the 
charisms of the Spirit to enhance evangelism outreach through supernatural encounters as 
demonstrated by Christ and the early church. According to Springer in a 2006 survey by 
Christianity Today titled “The Top 50 Books That Have Shaped Evangelicals,” Power 
Evangelism was determined to be the twelfth most influential book.* It could be argued 
that Power Evangelism has had significant influence on not only many within the 
Vineyard church movement, such as with Clark and others, but also on many other 
evangelical leaders the last thirty years who were new to this type of ministry. This book 
further developed key concepts in present day healing and charismatic ministry, 


specifically in using the gifts of the Spirit as aids in evangelism, 1.e. Encounter 


Evangelism. 


*Wimber and Springer, Evangelism, 5. 
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Clark later wrote Evangelism Unleashed: Re-embracing the Catalyst of Power, 
which continued the theme of Wimber and Springer’s Power Evangelism. Clark provides 
historical accounts of both modern-day evangelists who operate in the power of the 
Spirit, and examples throughout church history of this on-going ministry. Clark defines 
three types of evangelism: Presence, Presentation and Power Evangelism. In defining 
power evangelism he says, “This type of evangelism would often be connected to gifts of 


»© He concludes the book with stories of 


healings, working of miracles, and deliverances. 
church growth from around the world from many church leaders he has personally met 
and ministered with, stating that “in order for us to most effectively reach the masses, 
especially the masses of the 10/40 window, we also need to embrace power evangelism’s 
emphasis upon healing and deliverance, and not be afraid of the phenomena that can 
accommodate the visitation of God’s empowering presence.”’ In a subsequent book by 
Clark, “When the power of the Holy Spirit is connected to the commission to advance the 
Kingdom, it is accomplished exponentially. It is the healings, deliverances and other 


signs and wonders that demonstrate that the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 


By compiling 
works of various church leaders, Clark further develops the case for the advancement of 


the kingdom of God and missional church growth through the supernatural workings of 


the Spirit. 
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Perhaps Clark’s most influential book on this subject is There is More: 
Reclaiming the Power of Impartation. In reference to this book, Pastor Bill Johnson has 
stated publically, “This was the book that Randy was meant to write.” Having traveled 
with Clark and GA teams for the past eleven years, coupled with a TACF congregation 
part of ANGA since its inception, this book and it’s principles have been lived almost 
daily. Hearing Clark’s testimonies and teachings on this subject numerous times over the 
years has never grown dull; rather, they have continued to fan the flame of renewal and 
revival within. The book puts in print the theology and testimonies of those who have 
been forever changed by the validity of the on-going charisms of the Spirit and the power 
of impartation by the Spirit. 

Clark’s biblical doctrine on impartation succinctly defines the validity of the 
laying on of hands and impartation. Further, the foundational principles he lays out 
clearly demonstrate a place for this doctrine in orthodox Christianity past and present. He 
provides the context for the laying on of hands in the act of ordination, healing/blessing, 
and impartation. Clark makes this differentiation concerning impartation and the laying 
on of hands by saying that “the impartations we see in the Bible were both for gifts of the 
Spirit and for being filled or baptized with the Holy Spirit. I can’t emphasize enough that 
the laying on of hands is only one way to receive impartation, the other being the waiting 
on God in prayer.” Clark then provides biblical accounts for impartation, specifically 
related to the laying on of hands, and the resultant impartation and empowerment by the 


Holy Spirit for ministry. 


°Clark, There is More, 13. 
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Clark shares his own testimony of his journey into an empowered Spirit-filled life 
and his call to be a “‘fire-lighter, vision caster and a bridge-builder.” Since first meeting 
Clark and getting to know him, Clark has always reached across denominational lines to 
bring this simple message and theology, 


My theology of the Holy Spirit is not one based upon our work 
or merit that purchases for us some special gift or anointing. No, it 
is instead based on realizing what our Father has already given to 
us in Christ Jesus, and then appropriating that which is already 
ours. He has already made the gracious provision for us in the 
cross. I believe the powers of darkness have worked overtime to 
steal from the church the realization of what we have inherited 
with the Holy Spirit, especially in the area of the “equipping of the 
saints for the work of the ministry” through impartation gifts or the 
filling of the Holy Spirit.'° 


Clark continues this thought in chapter three by explaining and defending the 
Holy Spirit renewal that took place in Toronto in 1994. Despite much unwarranted 
criticism of the outpouring, he graciously provides biblical and historical precedence for 
the validity of the renewal movement in an effort to build bridges across denominational 
lines that tend to be more cessationist in their theological positions. Clark explains four 
key reasons why he believes cessationist evangelicalism has rejected impartation, the 
continuation of the charismata of the Holy Spirit and the office gifts of apostle and 
prophet as mentioned in Eph 4:11-12. Those reasons are, 
1. A worldview that came into the church through Thomas 
Aquinas in the 1200s, three hundred years prior to the 
Reformation that shifted the perception that truth and reality 
come from two sources-the spirit realm and reason-to the idea 
that they come from reason alone. 
2. Rationalistic-Enlightenment thinking that developed in the 


1700’s and continues with us based upon a philosophical 
presupposition that nothing supernatural can happen. 
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3. An understanding of the end of time from a Dispensational 
viewpoint that developed around 1830. The Dispensational 
viewpoint has a defeatist attitude toward the end of time and 
views the last period of time to be a time where the church is 
lukewarm, not in revival. It also believes this weak, desperate, 
lukewarm church will be raptured away prior to the end-time 
tribulation. 

4. The Protestant Polemic against the charismata continuing after 
the Apostolic Age, which finds its most complete and 
developed doctrinal expression in the writings of B.B. 
Warfield."! 


Clark then develops a concise and essential understanding of Warfield’s 
cessationist theology. He accurately exposes some of the incorrect presuppositions that 
Warfield developed regarding the working of miracles and the subsequent incorrect 
conclusions that led him to believe the charismata of the Holy Spirit have ceased since 
the close of the Apostolic Age and the completion of the canon of scripture in the fourth 
century. He further explains his concern with Warfield’s cessationist theology, 

Yet I was told during my seminary education that his book 

Counterfeit Miracles'* drove the final nail in the coffin of belief 

that miracles have continued throughout the history of the church. 

All subsequent voices for cessationism have drawn their arguments 

from Warfield. To dismantle Warfield’s theology effectively 

undermines cessationism as a valid school of thought. 8 

This section of the book provides a perspective as to why many in Protestant 
churches oppose the operation of the gifts of the Spirit, including healing and miracles. 


While there are some in our Protestant churches who pray for the sick, few believe God 


still heals or works miracles today, or that apostolic and prophetic offices are still in 
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operation—all of this principally due to cessationism. Liberal and cessationist theology has 
done much harm to the body of Christ and the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
Despite the damage this incorrect teaching has caused, God is restoring a remnant across 
the body of Christ who still believe that the greater works Christ spoke of in Jn 14:12 are 
available for the twenty-first century Christian who simply believes and acts in faith. 

In chapter four Clark examines healing and miracles from the early church 
fathers, through the reformation and into present day. Quoting from Kelsey’s book 
Healing & Christianity, Clark provides a compelling snapshot during the Patristic Period 
of healing and deliverance that were normative in the church. Clark explains how 
Augustine’s theology steered the Reformers from a “Warfare Worldview” to a “Blueprint 
Worldview.” Clark continues, “Christians began to see all things as foreordained and to 
passively accept what they believed to be God’s will. Ultimately, this would have a very 
negative impact upon the theology of healing in the church.”'* 

He continues a discussion in chapter five of where we are today in the twenty-first 
century and what direction we are headed as a movement. Clark then transitions into 
testimonies of how God is moving around the world today using the Bakers in 
Mozambique as a model. Having traveled to Mozambique with Clark and a team from 
GA in 2002, this chapter is “alive” and “pregnant with possibility” to any reader full of 
faith and belief in the power of the Holy Spirit. Many of the individuals and subsequent 
testimonies shared in the book he either knows personally or was there when they 
received the impartation that changed their lives and ministries. The impartation received 


through Clark and others of GA has been powerful, literally changing the course of 
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ministry and church life previously known. Clark mentions corporate impartations toward 
the end of the book; TACF congregation has been deeply impacted by corporate 
impartations which have occurred since becoming involved with Clark and GA several 
years ago. The majority of TACF congregation operates in the charismata of the Spirit, 
with most functioning normatively hearing the voice of God, words of knowledge, 
healing, miracles, deliverances and various supernatural encounters with God. 

In addition to Clark’s historical accounts of healing in There is More, other 
sources of literature regarding healing throughout the church age are Kelsey’s Healing & 
Christianity, Porterfield’s Healing in the History of Christianity, Keener’s Miracles Vol. 
1 & 2, Brown’s Global Pentecostal and Charismatic Healing, Synan’s The Century of 
the Holy Spirit: 100 Years of Pentecostal and Charismatic Renewal and Hyatt’s 2000 
Years of Charismatic Christianity. All are insightful works providing accounts from the 
Patristic Period through our present day. In particular, Brown and Keener’s works are 
effective in describing the advancement of the kingdom of God through the power gifts 
of the Spirit. The documentation of modern-day healings and miracles in both these 
works is compelling. It is almost inconceivable how any person reading these scholarly 
accounts could deny that God still works miracles today or deny that these healing and 
miracle accounts are primary factors for church evangelism and growth in our era. 

Perhaps one of the greatest hindrances to effective NT ministry, which includes 
functioning in the charismata of the Spirit, is the argument by the cessationist camp that 
the miracles which Jesus and the first century apostles and followers performed have 
ceased and are no longer functioning in the body of Christ as normative. Ruthven’s On 


the Cessation of the Charismata: The Protestant Polemic on Post-Biblical Miracles, 
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Ruthven’s What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?, Keener’s Miracles, Vol. 1 &2, De 
Arteaga’s manuscript Forging a Renewed Hebraic and Pauline Christianity , Greig and 
Springer’s The Kingdom and the Power: Are Healing and the Spiritual Gifts Used by 
Jesus and the Early Church Meant for the Church Today? and Kelsey’s Healing & 
Christianity are key pieces of literature to understand the polemic against cessationist 
theology and to further establish the validity for healing and deliverance ministry today. 

Prior to Augustine, who in his early years argued against the continuance of 
healing and miracles, the cessationist proponents use the assumed discontinuance of the 
gifts of the Spirit to justify their claim that God no longer moves in prophetic revelation, 
gifts of healing, or the miraculous. According to De Arteaga, 


This belief, that miracles and the healing ministry ceased after 
biblical times is called “cessationism.” In this view the purpose of 
miracles was to authenticate the authority of an Old Testament 
prophet, or Jesus and His apostles. Missing in the cessationist 
theology of miracles is an understanding of healing as a sign of 
God’s compassion or the miraculous as a mark of the Kingdom 
(see Mk 8:2, Lk 9:1-2). The idea of cessationism originated well 
before Augustine. It can be traced to Jewish rabbinical 
commentaries that preceded the Christian era. Some rabbis were 
concerned that since the times of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi 
there had not been an authentic prophet in Israel. Several ideas 
were proposed to explain why this was so, such as the lack of piety 
among the population. = 


Ruthven adds further clarity, 


Cessationism, then, is not simply an odd, tolerable doctrine of 
traditional theology. It strikes at the very heart of biblical 
revelation—at the core message of the Bible: that the normative 
pattern for God and man is the goal of immediate, direct revelation 
as the essential part of the intimate, divinely-ordained relationship, 
so that will be their God and they shall be my people” (Jer 
31:33). 





De Arteaga, 68. 
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God has always intended to have continual, intimate communication with humanity. God 
never intended to give revelation “once upon a time” to humanity, and then withdraw 
from an ongoing relationship where hearing the voice of God is normative. In the 
simplest terms, Jesus said “My sheep hear my voice” (Jn 10:27)—how much plainer could 
God be in expressing the desire to speak to believers than in this passage? 

During the reformation, Calvin took the early writings of Augustine and 
developed core doctrinal positions on cessationism. De Arteaga states, “In fact, it was 
John Calvin (1509-1564), the great Reformed systematic theologian and Protestant leader 
of Geneva, Switzerland, who converted cessationism from a debatable theory into a core 


9917 


doctrine.” ’ De Arteaga continues his assessment, “Calvin early on adopted Augustine’s 


cessationism, and rejected his later corrections. Why this is so is unclear. Certainly his 
disdain for Catholic abuses in the healing ministry was a factor. But another factor may 
have been his enchantment with Platonic philosophy, which disdained the body as an 
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entrapment to the spirit.” ° Ruthven links this reformation polemic to our present day, 


“But it emerged in its modern form most prominently in the conflicts between Rome and 
the Protestant reformers, notably Calvin, then again during the Enlightenment in ‘the 
great debate on miracles,’ and presently in the twentieth-century opposition to the 


Pentecostal-charismatic movement.”!” 


°Ruthven, Cessation, XXii. 
"De Arteaga, 81. 


5Ibid. 





Ruthven, Cessation, 4. 
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If the cessationist argument during the reformation was not damaging enough to 
legitimate New Covenant ministry, the arguments by David Hume during the 
Enlightenment only further exacerbated the unbelief of the church in regards to 
supernatural ministry. According to Ruthven, “The Enlightenment era is generally 


20 Ruthven further states, “Here the 


regarded as the watershed in thought about miracles. 
cessationist polemic was pushed past its ultimate limit, when the Deists challenged not 
only the possibility of post-biblical miracles but even the possibility of their ever having 
occurred at all.”*! Perhaps Keener summarizes Hume’s theory in this statement: “Hume 
works in a deductive circle, as scholars often note. He argues, based on ‘experience,’ that 
miracles do not happen, yet dismisses credible eyewitness testimony for miracles (i.e., 
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others’ experience) on his assumption that miracles do not happen.” Keener continues 


regarding Hume’s assumptions against miracles, “It is academically illegitimate to 


marginalize voices that affirm miracles simply by citing a nonexistent philosophic 
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consensus against miracles.”*? Keener summarizes this erroneous logic, “Today, in a very 


different sort of environment, the majority of Christian scholars, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, recognize as tenuous putative biblical grounds for assuming that God stopped 


healing people at the close of the first century.” 





°Ruthven, Cessation, 24. 

*"bid., 25. 

>? eener, 1:108. 

Ibid. 

*“Thid., 1:374. Keener adds, “For some to deny the possibility of current miracles based on 
particular Reformation traditions (rather than ‘always reforming’ based on Scripture) would place some of 
Luther’s heirs in a hermeneutically and epistemically ironic position-though not a novel one-of making 


tradition normative for interpreting Scripture.” See Keener notes for sources cited. Keener mentions in 
notes, “But even most cessationists today would not deny that God can still heal.” 
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Early in the twentieth-century, Warfield’s cessationist polemic, which was at the 
core of his book Counterfeit Miracles, went to great lengths to combat what he viewed as 
danger in both liberalism and the rise of the faith healing movement. According to 
Ruthven, Warfield made several errors in his cessationist position including that, “after 
the final revelation of Christ, there could be no ‘new gospel”? or no further charismatic 
revelations of the Spirit.°° Ruthven adds, “Warfield failed to appreciate an emerging 
consensus in biblical scholarship which pointed out the overwhelmingly charismatic 
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function of the Holy Spirit described in scripture.””’ The cessationist failed to see the 


clear biblical view of the Holy Spirit’s activity and ministry beyond their Calvinistic ordo 
salutis model. Ruthven states, “Warfield failed to grasp the charismatic significance of 
several key theological aspects of the Kingdom of God.”** Ruthven continues, 


Warfield’s soteriology, a Calvinistic ordo salutis limited to the 
problem of sin, is also unbiblical in that it fails to grasp the holistic 
nature of salvation, including healing, revelation, and deliverance 
from demonic power. His eschatology is flawed in that he fails to 
see that the work of the Kingdom of God (alternatively, the Spirit 
of God), as biblically described, that is, that the exalted Christ 
bestows charismata provisionally in this age as a “down payment,” 
the “first fruits,” or a “taste of the powers of the age to come.””” 


Warfield and other cessationist have failed to see that the continuation of the charismata 


of the Spirit demonstrate the kingdom of God both now, and yet to come. They fail to 





Ruthven, Cessation, 97. 
**Thid., 98. 

*Thid., 99. 

*Thid., 103. 


Tbid., 103-104. 
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recognize that the emphasis of Jesus’ earthly ministry was to bring the kingdom of God 
in power, and that his mission would continue through believers until his return. 

In three key passages of scripture, the cessationists have overlooked important 
kingdom concepts when performing exegesis on them. In | Cor 1:4-8 Warfield fails to 
see that Paul is talking about a continuance of the gifts until the Parousia.*° The second 
key passage of scripture is | Cor 13:8-13. Their argument that when scripture speaks of 
the “perfect” or “mature” as being the completion of the canon of scripture does not make 
logical sense in both the context of the passage (and overall argument in | Cor 12-14) and 
in the grammar used.*! Ruthven states, “Upon what does this ‘maturity’ of the 
Corinthians depend? Not upon their own spiritual growth or upon reception of a canon of 
Scripture, but upon the second coming of Christ.”** Thirdly, they mention that the 
ascension gifts of Christ listed in Eph 4:7-13 have ended. If the cessationists assume that 
the phrase “he gave” was a singular act in verse 11, then one would have to infer that 
pastors, evangelist and teachers are also on the endangered list along with apostles and 
prophets.** Eph 4:7-11 also continues until the Parousia when the body of Christ comes 
into maturity.** 

Greig’s paper on “Power Evangelism” and his chapter in the book The Kingdom 
and the Power provide in-depth study of scripture to validate the present-day ministry of 


the Spirit and thus refute arguments by cessationists that present day healing and miracles 





Ruthven, Cessation, 110-113. 
*Thid., 114-133. 
*Thid., 127-128. 
*Tbid., 137-138. 


*Thid., 133-140. 
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are no longer in operation as normative. He explains in detail Jesus’ kingdom message 
and ministry—primarily that his message and ministry were one. The gospel of the 
kingdom was one of power that healed the sick and delivered the oppressed. Greig clearly 
points out that “alongside preaching, Jesus’ healing and casting out demons was his 
primary means of proclaiming the gospel of God’s Kingdom, and New Testament 
scholars around the world have recognized this for decades.”*° Greig explains that Jesus 
and the apostles taught their disciples to hear God’s voice, depend on God and then do 
the works that Christ did, “Jesus called His disciples into an intimate relationship with 
himself (“that they might be with him” Mk 3:14), taught them the message of the 
kingdom orally (Mk 4:11), showed them the ministry of the Kingdom in His casting out 
demons and healing the sick, and then sent them with his authority and power to do the 
same.”*° Greig continues, “The apostles not only proclaimed the Gospel with preaching 
and healing, but they also taught all the disciples they made to depend on the Holy Spirit 
and to proclaim the Gospel with preaching and healing.”*’ 

Two additional pieces of literature have been important toward the understanding 
of this topic and development of this project. Johnson and Clark’s Essential Guide to 
Healing: Equipping All Christians to Pray for the Sick has provided additional 
theological insight and practical ministry models for praying for the sick and receiving 


words of knowledge as an aid to ministering to the sick and in Encounter Evangelism. 


Greig, Power Evangelism, 14. 
*Thid., 16. 


3Tbid., 17. 
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Additionally, Overstreet’s book, A Practical Guide to Evangelism Supernaturally*® 
provided a current and “street wise” approach to evangelism using the gifts of the Spirit. 
Similar to Wimber’s Power Evangelism, Overstreet’s approach was to provide the 
average Christian with simple and yet proven tools to effectively share God’s love and 
power with those outside the walls of the church. Both of these books were required 


reading by the participants in the Encounter Evangelism training program. 


Integration 


As previously described, this project involves the ministry of healing and 
deliverance, as well as other gifts of the Spirit, to aid in evangelism. As demonstrated in 
the Theoretical Foundations section through the Old and New Testaments, church history 
and Christian theology, all reveal a belief and practice, although weak at times, in the 
charismata of the Spirit, including healing and deliverance. A theology and kingdom 
ministry model of power was normal in the early church and should be common for 
believers today. When believed and practiced, the ministry of healing and deliverance as 
well as all of the charismata, are still operative and effective in our twenty-first century 
as they have been in varying degrees throughout church history. 

Examining the thread of healing in both the Old and New Testaments, it becomes 
evident God is a healer. Christ’s atonement was vicarious for both sin and sickness; 
therefore, salvation and healing are available through the finished work of the cross. The 
missional work of Jesus, demonstrating the gospel of the kingdom of God in power, was 


*8Chris Overstreet, A Practical Guide to Evangelism Supernaturally (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny 
Image Publishers, 2011), passim. 
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to be replicated by disciples of all ages until his return. Salvation, healing and deliverance 
should be a present missional aspect of the church. 

We see Jesus throughout the gospels demonstrating the kingdom of God by 
healing the sick, casting out demons and performing miracles. The gospel of the kingdom 
was one of power that healed the sick and delivered the oppressed. After demonstrating 
this model of ministry to the disciples, Jesus empowered them to do the same, “Then 
Jesus summoned his twelve disciples and gave them authority over unclean spirits, to cast 
them out, and to cure every disease and every sickness.” (Mt 10:1 NRSV) He 
commanded them to go, preach, heal, cast out demons, cleanse lepers and raise the dead 
as the occasion might demand.*” After his resurrection he commissioned the disciples, to 
make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe all that they were instructed.*° 
Jesus instructed those disciples to teach others what they were taught and commanded 
previously. What were they taught? The disciples were taught how to heal the sick, cast 
out demons and proclaim the gospel of the kingdom in power, not just in word. 

The gospel of the kingdom of God is a demonstration of the reality that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand, as seen through the signs, wonders and healings which 
occur. It is more than verbal proclamation; it is backed by God’s power to heal and 
restore. This was normative Christian ministry for the early church, and Christ intended it 
to be the common ministry practice for all who would believe and follow him—including 
the twenty-first century church. Jesus brought the people into contact with the rule of 


God’s kingdom and, in so doing, gave the disciples authority and opportunity to walk in 


3°Cf. Mt 10:7-8; Lk 9:1-2. 


Mit 28:18-20. 
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this same realm and to heal and impart this to others as they had received—Y ou received 
without payment; give without payment.” (Mt 10:8 NRSV) The ministries of the twelve, 
the seventy, and all subsequent disciples who would follow Christ, are extensions of the 
mission and authority of Jesus. The twelve and seventy were trained in how to bring 
God’s kingdom and rule on earth, and were forerunners of a discipleship movement 
based in the authority and miraculous power that Jesus intended to continue until the 
parousia, his second coming. Christ commanded them to replicate this message and 
ministry to all who would believe in and follow him. 

The background and experience with ANGA, as well as other forms of academic 
and practical ministry training and experience, combined with a TACEF church culture 
that is attuned to functioning in the gifts of Spirit, created a ministry conjunction prime 
for this project of Encounter Evangelism. The central focus this project was to train 
participants in a TACF church setting to minister and function in charisms of the Spirit as 
aids to evangelism. Specifically, the participants were taught and trained how to hear the 
voice of God, receive words of knowledge, effectively pray for healing and operate in 
deliverance to free the oppressed within church settings and in the community 
evangelistically. The purpose of this project was to establish, train and equip teams to 
function in NT discipleship models in which healing and deliverance become normative 
in church culture and society. 

The goal was the development of a twenty-first century discipleship model using 
the charisms of the Spirit to create an approach to evangelism which mirrors the 
discipleship model as demonstrated by the mission of Christ, the early church, and which 


has continued through church history. The years of ministry training and experience in 
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practicing the charisms of the Holy Spirit, both in a local church context and on missions 
outreach, combined with a TACF church culture that predominately believes in and 
operates within this NT model of healing and deliverance ministry, made the project of 
Encounter Evangelism relevant and practical for TACF church participants and for other 
churches looking to develop an encounter (power) evangelism model. The Encounter 
Evangelism training program combined theoretical understanding of the biblical basis for 
such ministry and practical training in “how to” minister in the various gifts of the Spirit 


to aid as tools in evangelism. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


The proposed hypothesis is that as a result of biblical teaching in the validity of 
charisms of the Spirit for today, including healing and deliverance, combined with 
practical ministry training in an Encounter Evangelism model, the participants should 
observe a greater love, desire and confidence for evangelism. Additionally, participants 
should observe an increase numerically of those making professions of faith for Christ 
and of those reporting physical and emotional healing, and in those receiving deliverance 
from demonic oppression. Since emotional responses vary from participant to participant, 
and numerical data is highly subjective to both participants’ observations and to those 
receiving ministry (i.e. reports of healings that are not medically verified), the hypothesis 
relied on the triangulation of the participant questionnaires, participant interviews and 
field observation notes in an attempt to substantiate the hypothesis. Even with the 
triangulation of the data sources, the study was reliant upon the responses of individuals 


and provided limited validation of the project hypothesis.’ 





'The hypothesis is directional in nature; however, the hypothesis should be considered 
nondirectional in nature due to the possibility of the subjective nature of emotional responses from 
participants in the research. Cf. John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed 
Method Approaches (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2009), 135. 
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Additionally (although this may be subjective in nature to observe and 
substantiate), it was hypothesized that there would be greater joy and enthusiasm within 
TACE church (or any local church) as the members embrace a lifestyle of supernatural 
evangelism which takes them outside the walls of a church building and into society. The 
assumption is that Encounter Evangelism will not only aid in outreach success and 
church growth, but will increase enthusiasm and excitement within the local church body, 
as members actively participate in a NT missional model. This dynamic has been 
discovered to a limited degree within TACF church and other church bodies in the U.S. 
and globally who have embraced the missional mandate of Christ and have gone into the 
world utilizing the gifts and power of the Holy Spirit. 

The primary problem attempted to be addressed is, “how does training in healing 
and deliverance ministry aid evangelism in the expansion of God’s kingdom and in 
growing the local church?” Two related questions to this foundational problem are, “how 
does functioning in the charisms of the Spirit add power and effectiveness to 
evangelism?” and, “why do believers who function in Encounter Evangelism seem to be 
more excited and eager to maintain a lifestyle of evangelism?” 

In regards to belief in the present day operation of the gifts of the Spirit, which 
include healing and deliverance, there are essentially three groups of people in the body 
of Christ today: 1) those who believe in and operate in the gifts by the empowerment of 
the Holy Spirit 2) those who are unaware of the Holy Spirit’s activity in healing and 
deliverance through ordinary believers 3) and the cessationists who believe charisms of 
the Holy Spirit, including healing and deliverance, are no longer in operation today. The 


problem with the latter two groups is a lack of knowledge or lack of belief and faith for 
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healing and deliverance as active and normal functions of the body of Christ today. 
Within these latter two groups, those who are open and willing to learn more about the 
present day ministry of the Holy Spirit can be trained and activated to hear the voice of 
God, effectively pray for the sick and minister to the demonically oppressed. It is the 
premise of this paper that there may be some participants in the project who may fall in 
these latter two categories and who, after receiving ministry training in the gifts of the 
Spirit, may find themselves actively engaging in Spirit-led ministry both inside the 
church and outside the walls of the church in the community. 

An additional problem encountered at TACF church, and a problem that is 
frequently found in many like-minded churches, is church members who believe and 
function in the charisms of the Spirit within “church walls” but who are unwilling or 
hesitant to operate in the same charisms of the Spirit in the community evangelistically. 
With this group of participants, it is the objective to train and equip them to operate freely 
and in confidence in the gifts of the Spirit as a normal and natural part of their Christian 
experience in evangelistic settings. 

The primary objective of this project is to train and disciple believers within the 
context of TACF church who are willing to receive teaching in the present day workings 
of the charisms of the Spirit and who will be trained to hear God’s voice, heal the sick, 
deliver the demonically oppressed and who can later train others to do the same both 
inside the church and in society as a normal Christian lifestyle and as a form of 
evangelism to reach the unchurched. The goal is to train believers to live and operate in a 
supernatural lifestyle that naturally becomes evangelistic by utilizing the gifts of the 


Spirit in order to bring people into an encounter with God, rather than simply presenting 
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the gospel message through logic, reason and apologetics. As previously discussed, this 
form of power evangelism has significant impact on those receiving a presentation of the 
gospel accompanied by a demonstration in the Spirit. This generation, whether in the 
U.S. or overseas, is not typically won by an argument; rather, it is won by seeing a 
demonstration of God’s love and power. While Encounter Evangelism is not the only 
form of evangelism, using the charisms and power of the Spirit to bring unbelievers or 
the unchurched into an encounter with God was highly effective in the early church and 
throughout church history as previously demonstrated. Seeking to educate and train a 
twenty-first century Christian church culture to the reality of the present day ministry of 
the Holy Spirit is an important element for seeing evangelism with lasting fruit on a 


global scale. 


Research Design 


The use of an action research (AR)* design that is qualitative in nature to prove 
the hypothesis was implemented. The AR approach was pragmatic in nature,° using a 
strategy that “involves gradually developed multilateral conversations with local 
stakeholders, progressive refinement of a problem focus and a process of inclusion.”* The 
stakeholders included professional associates and context associates from TACEF church 


and within the focus group. Stakeholders and participants within TACF include members 





* Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 3, “Action research is social research 
carried out by a team that encompasses a professional action researcher and the members of an 
organization, community, or network (‘stakeholders’) who are seeking to improve the participants’ 
situation.” 


3Ibid., 133-150. 


‘Tbid., 150. 
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of the leadership team and church members who participated in the research. The 
objective was to be inclusive with both stakeholders and participants in the development 
of this Encounter Evangelism training project. As Greenwood and Levin state, “The core 
of the pragmatic AR strategy is to respect the combined research, action, and 
democratization goals of AR and to keep the conversation going with the participants.” 
The goal of the AR with the project was to “keep the conversation going” by involving 
the associates in all stages of development, training and implementation of the Encounter 
Evangelism training research model. A basic knowledge of the biblical basis for the 
present day operation of Spiritual gifts and practical ministry techniques is understood to 
a degree by the associates and some of the participants. However, the belief was that with 
ongoing dialogue and inclusiveness of the associates and participants, a more effective 
Encounter Evangelism training program and model could be developed through the 
research. 

The qualitative research and training project involved three primary stages. The 
participants were first given a pre-training/evangelism questionnaire to measure their 
level of training and experience in both the gifts of the Spirit and in evangelism. Next, 
the participants received several weeks of training on how to hear the voice of God, 
receive words of knowledge and prophecy, pray for the sick, perform deliverance and 
function in Encounter Evangelism. Lastly, the trained participants were sent on 
evangelism outreaches followed by the completion of a post-training/evangelism 
questionnaire to record the results of the Encounter Evangelism training. Some of the 


participants were interviewed several weeks after the completion of the training program 





°Greenwood and Levin, 150. 
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to assist in determining the effectiveness of the training. Interviews were informal in 
nature, relying upon email, telephone and face-to-face meetings to gather additional 
qualitative data. The field observation notes were recorded during the training and after 
completion of the training, observing the participants and their responsiveness to the 
training. Some of the observation notes relied on written personal testimonies from the 
participants regarding the impact the Encounter Evangelism training had upon them. 

Using a methodological approach to triangulation of data, the research 
triangulated questionnaires, interviews and field observation notes as the primary means 
to collect and analyze the qualitative data from the participants.° The qualitative data 
derived from the Encounter Evangelism training program was used to measure and help 
determine the effectiveness of the training upon the participants. The objective of the 
research project was to discover the effectiveness of training in charisms of the Spirit, 
(including healing and deliverance ministry), as aids to evangelism and church growth at 
TACE church in Tucson, Arizona. 

Participants in the research project were selected on a volunteer basis from TACF 
church. The belief was that volunteer participants would be from different genders, ages, 
racial, and socioeconomic backgrounds; along with varying degrees of training and 
experience in operating in the gifts of the Spirit, including healing and deliverance. The 
intent was to primarily involve those with limited training and experience in healing and 
deliverance ministry, as well as those with limited evangelism experience. However, 


some level of training and experience was the norm for several of the participants based 





°Creswell, 191, “Triangulate different data sources of information by examining evidence from the 
sources and using it to build a coherent justification for themes. If themes are established based on 
converging several sources of data or perspectives from participants, then this process can be claimed as 
adding to the validity of the study.” 
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on the level of training in the operation of the gifts of the Spirit which had previously 
occurred at TACF. The formations of teams of two to three people were created, based 
upon what target group and part of the community they preferred to focus their 
evangelism efforts upon. Participant teams were encouraged to Encounter Evangelize on 
the University of Arizona campus, on the streets in various parts of the community, at 
high schools (if youth participants are available), medical care facilities, such as 
retirement homes, hospice etc, shopping malls, restaurants and other locations as the 
teams form and strategize. 

The core value of the project and research was to reach people with God’s love 
and compassion. Using the charisms of the Spirit, i.e. words of knowledge, prophecy, 
healing and deliverance, the research participant’s objective was to bring people into an 
encounter with God’s love and power which would open their hearts to hear more about 
Christ and ultimately receive Christ as Lord and Savior. It is important to note that the 
objective of the research was not merely numerical in nature, i.e. looking at higher 
conversion rates or increasing the numbers of those healed, although these data points 
were observed; but as previously stated, the primary objective was to bring people into an 
encounter with God. Qualitative data measuring the increase in confidence, excitement 
and enthusiasm toward evangelism as a result of the Encounter Evangelism training was 


considered important and observed and recorded. 


Measurement 


Questionnaires, interview and field note data was initially organized for use in 


this qualitative study. Questionnaire data was sorted per question electronically in a 
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software spreadsheet. Interview and field note data was prepared for more in-depth 
analysis. The qualitative data derived from these three primary sources was read through 
and analyzed. A general “feel” for the data and tone of the participants was observed and 
recorded.’ 

The qualitative data derived from the training participant questionnaires, 
interviews and field notes was analyzed and coded to discover themes within the data. As 
Creswell states, “Coding is the process of organizing the material into chunks or 
segments of text before bringing meaning to information.”* By looking for themes within 
the questionnaires, interviews and field note data, the data was categorized and labeled 
with specific terms or codes which would help develop themes and patterns. The coding 
was used to identify a small number of themes for the research study.” A combination of 
hand coding schemes and computer software was used to aid in the organizing and 
sorting of the data for the qualitative study. 

The objective was to obtain an overall sense of the effectiveness of the training by 
looking for repeated patterns and themes within the data that demonstrate participant 
growth in the subject matter. The intent of developing these themes was to derive the 


major findings and lessons learned within the Encounter Evangelism training program. 


7Creswell, 185. 
*Thid., 186. 


"Ibid., 189. 
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Instrumentation 


In Appendix A, the complete pre and post-training questionnaires are listed as 
well as the interview questions which were used several weeks after the completion of the 
training program with select participants. Twenty-five questions were developed for each 
questionnaire, with the goal of creating questions of a similar nature between the pre and 
post-questionnaires which would assist in measuring the training effectiveness. For 
example, question three on the pre-training questionnaire asked, “Have you ever received 
training in how to receive words of knowledge?” The corresponding question three on the 
post-training questionnaire asked, “Did the training you received in how to receive words 
of knowledge help you in evangelism?” The answer for question three on both the pre 
and post-training questionnaire was simply “yes” or “no.” The intent was to record and 
track the questions relative to each other with the expectation that the training would 
create more “‘yes” answers. 

In another questionnaire example, question ten on the pre-training questionnaire 
asks, “How confident are you that when you pray, people will receive healing from the 
Lord?” The corresponding post-training question ten asks, “Since the training, how 
confident are you that when you pray, people will receive healing from the Lord?” As 
with question three, the answers for question ten were the same on the pre and post- 
questionnaires, but more detailed: a) very confident b) somewhat confident c) a little 
confident d) not confident at all. The belief was that participants would record answers on 
the post-training questionnaire reflecting a greater confidence in healing prayer 


effectiveness since receiving the training. 
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Additionally, more subjective questions were asked to assist in measuring the 
training program effectiveness. For example, question twenty-five on the pre-training 
questionnaire asks, “When you pray for people outside a church setting, in a more public 
setting, how often do you feel God’s love and compassion for the person that you are 
praying for?” The corresponding post-training question reads, “Since the training, when 
you pray for people outside a church setting, in a more public setting, how often do you 
feel God’s love and compassion for the person that you are praying for?” The only 
difference in the questions is the addition of the clause “Since the training” in the post- 
training questionnaire. In both cases the options for answers are the same: a) every time 
b) almost every time c) about half the time d) occasionally e) hardly ever. The intent and 
goal of the training was to not only increase a participant’s knowledge and confidence in 
operating in the gifts of the Spirit and in evangelism outreach, but for the participants to 
receive a greater grace from God which would subsequently release more of God’s love 
and compassion through them to those for whom they were praying for. Once again, the 
belief and expectation was that the training would do more than just give participants 
knowledge and greater spiritual skill sets, but would actually affect a greater grace in 
their lives which would bring those they minister to into an encounter with God’s love, 
compassion and power. The primary goal of Encounter Evangelism is to bring people 
into an experience with God’s love; experiencing God’s power through the gifts— 
revelatory, healing etc.—is secondary to knowing God loves and cares for them 
unconditionally. 

The intent of the pre-training questionnaires was to measure how much training 


the participants had received prior to the Encounter Evangelism training program in both 
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the operation of the gifts of the Spirit and in evangelism and additionally to measure how 
confident they were in operating in the gifts and in evangelism outreach. By structuring 
the questions on the post-training questionnaire in a similar nature as the pre-training 
questionnaire but adding clauses such as “since the training” or “did the training” etc. the 
goal was to invite the participants, in an uncomplicated manner, to give their feedback on 
the training program effectiveness. 

The purpose of the interview questions was to provide additional data points to 
assist in measuring the Encounter Evangelism training effectiveness with participants 
several weeks after completion of the training. Four basic interview questions, found in 
Appendix A, were formulated that mirror aspects of the post-training questionnaire, with 
the intent to triangulate the training questionnaire data with the interview data and field 
observation data. The questions were written in a somewhat general manner with the 
purpose of looking for overall themes which match those derived from the post-training 
questionnaires. For example, interview question two asks, “Do you have a greater desire 
and confidence ministering to others evangelistically outside of church settings since 
receiving the training?” General codes and themes of “desire” and “‘confidence” while 
engaged in Encounter Evangelism with others in society were looked for in the data. In 
general, the interview questions were condensed and shortened questions similar to the 
post-interview questionnaire questions looking for data points that mirror the codes and 


themes discovered through the questionnaires. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Introduction 


Perhaps the best way to begin the summarization of the field experience and 
effect the Encounter Evangelism training program had upon the participants is to begin 
with a testimony from one who attended the training. 

Rick was in Fry’s supermarket looking at soup. New to the gifts of the Spirit and 
a lifestyle of Encounter Evangelism, he and an unsuspecting shopper were about to have 
a supernatural encounter with God’s love and power in the canned food isle of the local 
Fry’s grocery store. He heard the Lord say to him, “Put the soup down and pray for the 
woman behind you.” A little stunned he turned around, and saw a woman trying to reach 
a high can on the opposing shelf. He asked if he could help her reach the can and she 
responded “Yes,” grateful for his assistance. He then took a chance and asked if he could 
pray for her arm to be healed and once again she said “Yes.” Apparently, she had a 
severe problem in her arm which prevented her from lifting the arm very high, coupled 
with an extreme amount of pain in the arm. He prayed a simple prayer for her, 
commanding the pain to leave and mobility to return to her arm in the name of Jesus, and 
then told her to try to move it—to do something with it she could not before. She briefly 


tried to move the arm, but had little improvement. She then thanked him for his help in 
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getting the can off the shelf and exclaimed as she walked away, “Well at least someone 
prayed!” 

A few minutes later Rick was in the produce section looking at tomatoes. This 
same woman suddenly came rushing over towards him shouting in a loud voice, “What 
did you do to me? My arm is totally healed!” She was now able to lift her arm over her 
head with complete mobility and pain free. This created a stir amongst the other 
shoppers, and soon a small crowd gathered around Rick in the produce section. One of 
the guys in the crowd asked, “Can you pray for my knee?” Rick agreed and prayed for his 
knee and the man received healing—the pain left and he had movement again in his knee 
that he did not have before receiving prayer. Another man asked for prayer and received 
prayer for his elbow, with the pain leaving and mobility returning to the arm and elbow. 
After praying for these two men, Rick finished shopping and made his way to the 
checkout counter where the manager asked him, “What was going on in my produce 
department?” Rick rather cautiously explained about the woman and the two men 
receiving prayer for healing and how God healed all three of them. The manager then 
said, “Well can you pray for me too?!” Rick proceeded to pray for a condition the 
manager had—then the manager asked how he could help the church with food donations! 

Rick shared with the Encounter Evangelism class and again in the TACF church 
service the following Sunday, “I have never done anything like this before, but through 
the training received in the class and what I just saw God do, I now have the confidence 
to pray for people for healing and to share Christ with them in public.” Rick continues to 
use his new Encounter Evangelism skills to minister to people he comes in contact with 


while in public. Perhaps what is most interesting in Rick’s case is the fact that he is a 
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quiet, soft spoken person—one you would not consider gregarious or a “natural 
evangelist.” He is simply a person who has learned how to hear God’s voice and obey the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. He is now confident God can use him as a vessel through 
which God’s love and healing power can flow to minister to others. 

This is just one of several significant testimonies which occurred as a result of the 
Encounter Evangelism discipleship training course established and taught at TACF 
church during the fall of 2012. The training was made available to anyone in the church 
who wanted to participate in the six-week program. Many responded, with nearly one- 
hundred attending the first session and with approximately seventy-five finishing the 
course. There were many, like Rick, who were new to operating in the gifts of the Spirit 
and who had not considered using the power of the Spirit to share their faith in the 
community. 

The course focused on a variety of subjects related to the missional theme of 
Christ-demonstrating the kingdom of God through the charisms of the Spirit as 
previously discussed in this paper. Classes developed and taught included: Kingdom and 
Healing Foundations, Basis for Evangelism, Introduction to the Five-Step Prayer Model 
for Healing, Introduction to Deliverance, How to Receive Words of Knowledge, How to 
Receive and Give Prophetic Words, Core Values of Evangelism, Overcoming Rejection 
and Fear in Evangelism, and How to Lead Someone to Christ (see Appendix C for a short 
narrative on each of the classes). Most of the classes were taught by the author; however, 
three additional ministers taught some of the classes and assisted with ministry 
activations. Most of the classes were not only interactive in teaching format, but also 


included time for practical activation in the gifts of the Spirit to receive words of 
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knowledge, prophecy and to pray for the sick. For example, during the class on the 
Introduction to the Five-Step Prayer Model for Healing, there were six healings which 
occurred as class participants prayed for each other, some related to words of knowledge 
previously received and given earlier in the class that evening. 

In addition to the lessons developed and taught, the class participants were 
required to read two books, The Essential Guide to Healing by Johnson and Clark and A 
Practical Guide to Evangelism Supernaturally by Overstreet. Some of the lessons in the 
course were partially developed from these books, and the intent in having participants 
read this material was to enhance the learning and training experience by providing the 
participants with proven material in this field. Additional books were recommended to 
the participants to read if time permitted, such as There is More by Clark, Power 
Evangelism by Wimber and Springer, Evangelism Unleashed by Clark, and When 
Heaven Invades Earth by Bill Johnson. The participants were encouraged throughout the 
training program to read the required material to maximize their training experience; 
however, no formal metric was established to verify the reading or comprehension of the 
material. 

Besides the training classes taught in the church, an outreach day was planned for 
the last weekend of the training program to help activate and launch the participants into 
a lifestyle of Encounter Evangelism. The participants were encouraged to divide into 
groups of two to three and to choose where they wanted to go and evangelistically 
minister as they had been taught, i.e. hear God for words of knowledge and prophecy, 
pray for the sick, lead others to Christ etc. There were some exceptions to the groups of 


two to three; for example, one team went to an assisted care facility and the team size 
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consisted of eight participants who broke into smaller groups once at the facility. Other 
groups were given permission to be four in number (due to couples going together). The 
purpose of keeping the groups smaller was two-fold; first, not to intimidate the people 
receiving ministry by a large group approaching them and secondly, to give team 
members more of an opportunity to participate and be involved with Encounter 
Evangelism ministry. The outreach day was not intended to be the beginning of an 
evangelism program at TACF church; rather, it was merely an extension of the training 
activation to jump-start the participants in the Encounter Evangelism lifestyle. The intent 
of the training was to begin cultivating a life-style of healing and the supernatural as 
normal to Christian life and aids to evangelism—not just on designated outreach days—but 
throughout the believer’s daily life and routine. 

Case in point, Glenn simply could not wait for the Encounter Evangelism 
outreach day nor resist the gentle leading and compassion of God for a woman who 
needed healing in her hip. He was in the checkout line at a Goodwill store in Tucson. A 
woman about fifty-five to sixty years of age stood in front of him with a cane in her cart; 
the “circumstances” allowed him to start a brief conversation with her, but there was not 
a lot of time to talk with her. He said to her, “I notice you have a cane,” and she replied, 
“Yes, I need a hip replacement.” As they were making their way through the checkout 
line he said to her, “Perhaps I could pray for you after we checkout?” and to that she 
replied, “Well ok. I believe Jesus will heal me someday; I’m claiming my healing.” 

Glenn then told her of two people with hip conditions who were healed the 
previous Friday night at our church, in an attempt to build her faith. They finished 


checking out and went outside the store. As he talked with her more, he found out her 
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name was Shirley and that she was a Christian, loved Jesus, and believed God could heal 
her. He then prayed for her hip condition, commanding healing to come in the name and 
authority of Christ. In his words, “I did not feel or sense anything as I prayed, I just 
prayed in faith. I then asked her to try it out and she said, ‘Well I really sense God’s 
anointing right now;’ however, she wasn’t really ‘trying it out’ or expecting that God 
might heal her instantly.” Glenn told her once again, “Try it out.” Almost immediately 
she set down her cane, realizing she no longer needed it, and as she stepped off the curb 
to her car, she said, “Oh! Oh my! What?? No! This has to be God!” She was receiving 
her healing and hardly could explain what was occurring, but she started walking around 
the parking lot and then said, “I need to test it by getting into my car.” She climbed into 
her car and started crying and praising God while trying to explain to Glenn the pain she 
has had for the last two years, being unable to work, experiencing excruciating pain 
getting into a car. In Glenn’s words, “This was possibly the most dramatic healing I’ve 
personally been a part of in a while!” Glenn is part of the pastoral staff at TACF church 
and is not new to the healing ministry or to sharing his faith in public, but he was 
participating in the Encounter Evangelism training held at the church when this healing 
occurred and he indicated the training sparked a fresh desire to reach out to others who 


need ministry in the community. 


Collection of Data 


The first night of training, the participants were given a twenty-five question, pre- 
training questionnaire to evaluate and measure their training and experience level in 


operating in the gifts of the Spirit, and in evangelism, and to establish a base-line on 
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which to compare the effectiveness of the training (see Appendix A, Pre-Training 
Questionnaire). Following the initial pre-training questionnaire given to the participants, | 
they were trained and activated in the concepts and fundamentals of Encounter 
Evangelism over a six-week period. During the final weekend of training, they were sent 
on an Encounter Evangelism outreach, which occurred on a Saturday. The last class was 
then held the following evening and the participants were given the twenty-five question 
post-training questionnaire to evaluate and measure the effectiveness of the Encounter 
Evangelism training (see Appendix A, Post-Training Questionnaire). 

Three months after the completion of the training, class participants were given 
the opportunity to participate in a four question interview to follow up on their progress 
in Encounter Evangelism as a lifestyle since receiving the training (See Appendix A for a 
list of the interview questions). In addition to the interview questions formally given to 
participants, several participants were verbally interviewed during and after the training 
and gathered informal field observation notes on the progress of the class and affect upon 


the church as a result of the Encounter Evangelism training. 


Analysis of Data 


Before beginning an in-depth review of the data collected before, during and after 
the Encounter Evangelism training, here is feedback three months after the training ended 


from one of the participants, Shellie, 





'It should be noted that not all of the one hundred participants who started the training the first 
night and completed a pre-training questionnaire finished the six-week Encounter Evangelism training 
program. Of the one hundred people who attended the first class and completed questionnaires, only 
seventy-five people attended the final class and completed the post-training questionnaire. 


I can say with certainty that the Encounter Evangelism training 
significantly enhanced my knowledge and use of ministering in the 
gifts of the Spirit. One of the greatest things that stuck with me is 
the importance of presenting God's love in such a way that makes 
people feel valuable and loved, so they are naturally drawn to Him. 

During the time of outreach and the night of sharing our 
testimonies, I definitely received confirmation that God is 
deepening and increasing my gift of prophecy. On the outreach day 
when I went with a team to the Tucson mall, I realized how I kept 
receiving prophetic words from the Spirit that He wanted to speak 
to people, especially the youth. I was able to speak words like: 
"remarkable," "victorious," "protection," "great stories and 
beautiful futures" over children. On the night of testimonies when 
all of the Encounter Evangelism participants gathered to share 
what God was doing, I became so inspired and I firmly grasped 
that God has anointed me to speak destiny over people, comfort 
them, build them up, and encourage them to move forward and rise 
up. 

Since the training I have continued to practice the gifts of 
words of knowledge, healing, and prophecy to show God's love to 
people. This has either been in the form of Treasure Hunts or just 
being ready to receive words from the Spirit and share His love in 
my everyday life. One significant testimony that I would like to 
share happened in mid-January, the Monday after Dick Joyce came 
and prophesied favor over TACF. While I was on my way to class 
in the morning I simply asked God who He would like to bless that 
day. Soon after, I got a word of knowledge of a blue shirt (as a 
mental picture), as well as a sense that this person is going through 
emotional hardship and needs to know that God hears them. I also 
received the prophetic word that the Lord wants to bless them with 
prosperity. 

Throughout my day at school I looked for my "person," but by 
the time I was leaving campus I became a little bit disappointed 
that I had not seen them. While I was on my way to my car my 
mother's boss named Kris, a young financial advisor for Edward 
Jones, came to my mind. I had briefly met him a couple of weeks 
before, and I knew that he was a follower of Christ, but as he 
mysteriously kept coming to my mind on my drive home, I knew 
that it had to be him. When I made it back to my apartment, I 
immediately called my mom and explained everything to her, and 
she then gave the phone to her boss for me to speak to him 
directly. My nervousness quickly faded as I told Kris that I had 
been learning how to listen to God and had asked Him who He 
would like to bless that day. I boldly told Kris how God wants him 
to know that He hears him and He sees him, and He is going to 
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bless him and his family with prosperity. He responded with a 
sense of awe and thanks, and said that everything I had spoken 
really resonated with where he was in life at the moment. 

I later found out that minutes before I called and talked with 
him, Kris had received a call he was waiting for and anticipating 
for a job interview the very next day as an electrical technician 
(which is similar to a job he had before in the Marine Corps and 
really enjoyed). He had not been very happy with his job as a 
financial advisor and was constantly stressed about having enough 
security and stability for starting his family. Apparently, another 
financial advisor had quit the day I called Kris and out of 
discouragement, he was planning on quitting too. So God's timing 
of the phone calls was brilliant. I also found out that Kris was even 
more excited and encouraged by the words God had given me than 
the phone call about his interview! Oh, and just before I talked 
with him, Kris was planning on wearing his blue dress shirt to the 
interview the next day (so that was a great confirmation too!). Not 
even 24 hours later I received word from my mother that the job 
interview went so well that Kris got the job on the spot AND he 
was offered the salary he asked for. She said that he was so 
relieved, happy, and more himself on that day than he had ever 
been since he was hired as a financial advisor. God is SO good! I 
can only hope that he was extremely encouraged and touched by 
His love. I know that for my part, I felt incredibly uplifted, 
honored, and excited to be in partnership with the Spirit. 

I just adore how He always wants people to feel loved and 
valuable to Him, and how He wants to bring us into His fullness, 
abundance, and prosperity. I cannot wait to see how the Lord is 
going to continue deepening my gift of prophesy and teaching me 
how to minister in the gifts of the Spirit in my daily life! 


Shellie is just one of many participants who, since receiving the Encounter 
Evangelism training, has shared how the training and activation has caused a greater love 
and desire to bring people into a God encounter, and who is additionally now operating in 
a greater capacity in the gifts of the Spirit. In general, the qualitative data from the pre 
and post-training questionnaires, interviews and field notes seem to indicate a greater 
confidence, love, compassion and use of the gifts of the Spirit in evangelism outreach by 


those who participated in the training. 
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As mentioned in Data Collection, training participants were asked the first night 
of the Encounter Evangelism training to complete a pre-training questionnaire to gauge 
their level of previous training in the gifts of the Spirit and in evangelism as well as to 
gauge their level of practical experience in using the gifts of the Spirit and in evangelism. 
There were one hundred in attendance who completed the questionnaire. Of those, 
approximately 78% indicated they had used encounter (power) evangelism techniques 
previously in some form of evangelism outreach in the community (see Figure 1)? 
Additionally, approximately 46% indicated they had previously received training in the 
gifts of the Spirit, how to pray for the sick, how to perform deliverance and in some form 
of evangelism (average of participant responses derived from questions 3-7 on the pre- 
training questionnaire, see Figure 2). The above data, as well as other data obtained from 
the questionnaires, suggest the level of training and use of the gifts of the Spirit and level 
of training and use of evangelism techniques among TACF church participants was fairly 
substantial, an assumption previously stated in this paper due to the quantity of classes 


and conferences TACF church members had previously attended. 


*For a listing of all pre and post-training questions refer to Appendix A. See Appendix B, pg. 206 
Table 18 (Pre and Post Questionnaire Answer Comparison by Percentage (%) of Responses) for a summary 
of pre and post-training questionnaire data collected. 
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Figure 1 
Use of Encounter Evangelism Methods 
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Question 1: Pre & Post Test Comparison 





Figure 2 
Previous Training in Gifts of the Spirit and Evangelism (pre) 
vs. Helpfulness of Training (post) 





Avg Pre Q3-Q7 Avg Post Q3-Q7 
Question 3-7: Avg Comparison of Pre & Post 





After the six weeks of Encounter Evangelism training, activations and evangelism 
outreach, seventy-five people attended the final night of training and completed the post- 
training questionnaire. The data from the post-training questionnaire, interviews and field 
notes relative to the pre-training questionnaire suggest numerical increases in Encounter 
Evangelism encounters, a greater confidence in using the gifts of the Spirit, in ministering 


in evangelism, and an increase of love and compassion for those they are ministering to— 
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both in the church and outside of the church. For example, question one of the pre- 
training and post-training questionnaires is identical and asks the participants if they have 
ever used the gifts of the Spirit in evangelism. The participants recorded nearly a 14% 
increase in the use of the gifts of the Spirit in evangelism over their pre-training 
responses (see Figure 1). The average of questions three through seven on the post- 
training questionnaires suggest the Encounter Evangelism training in the gifts of the 
Spirit and in evangelism was significantly helpful, with 88% of the participants 
responding “yes” to the question (see Figure 2). Interview data from respondents and 
field observation notes suggest similar results, with participants sharing how useful the 
training was for them and how their use of the gifts of the Spirit has increased when 
evangelizing. 

When participants were asked if they regularly pray for people to receive 
physical healing, approximately 69% answered “yes.” After the training, the number 
increased by 29% to 97%. Stated another way, nearly 100% of the participants who 
completed the training were inclined to regularly pray for the sick to receive physical 
healing. Additionally, the participant responses dropped by 91% for those stating they 
were not inclined to pray for the sick after the training (see Figure 3). 

When asked in question ten how confident they were that people would receive 
healing, the post training responses suggest 93% of the participants were “very 
confident” or “somewhat confident” that those they were praying for would receive 
healing, compared to 68% of the same pre-training responses, representing a 27% 


increase in “very confident” to “somewhat confident” after the training. Those who were 
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not confident at all in others receiving healing dropped to zero percent after the training 


(see Figure 4). 





Figure 3 
Percentage of Those Praying for the Sick 
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Question 8: Pre & Post Test Comparison 





Figure 4 
Confidence in Others Receiving Healing after Prayer 
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Question 10 Pre & Post Comparison 





The Encounter Evangelism training qualitative data suggests a greater comfort 
and confidence in praying for others to receive healing, both inside the church and 
outside of church settings. When the participants were asked in question nine of the post- 


training questionnaire where they primarily pray for the sick, inside the church or outside, 
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there was nearly a 40% increase in those who were now praying for others to receive 
healing outside of church settings (see Figure 5). In question twelve, when the 
participants were asked if they use the gifts of the Spirit and prayer for healing 
evangelistically outside of church settings, the number of participants who responded 
“frequently” and “occasionally” increased by 49% and 37% respectively after receiving 


the training (see Figure 6). 





Figure 5 
Comparison of Those Comfortable with Praying for Others to 
Recieve Healing Outside of Church Settings 
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Question 9: Pre & Post Comparison 





Figure 6 
Participants Using Gifts of the Spirit & Healing Evangelistically 
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Question 12: Pre & Post Comparisson 
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When the participants were asked in question twenty how likely they were to ask 
people they know if they would like to receive prayer for healing their responses indicate 
a 40% increase in “very likely” answers after the training (see Figure 7). Question 
twenty-one was worded similarly, but directed toward people they did not know, and 
reflected a 59% increase in “very likely” responses after training (see Figure 8). Question 
twenty-one also reflects a 31% increase in those who were “likely” to ask those they do 
not know if they would like prayer for healing—reflecting a higher degree in comfort and 


confidence in reaching out with healing prayer for others since the training. 





Figure 7 
Likeliness of Prayer for the Sick with People They Know 
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Figure 8 
Likeliness of Prayer for the Sick with People 
They Do Not Know 
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The questionnaire data, interviews and field note data all seem to indicate that 
since the Encounter Evangelism training, participants are more comfortable and confident 
when praying for those who need healing, both inside the church and outside of church 
settings. The net result for the congregation is a core group of members who are now 
very confident in both praying for the sick inside the church and outside as well. 

Not only are the TACF training participants more likely to pray for the sick inside 
the church as well as outside, but the training program data also suggests a greater use of 
the gifts of the Spirit when ministering to others. As noted previously in Figure 6, there 
was a 49% increase in those indicating “frequent” use of the gifts of the Spirit and prayer 
for healing in evangelism by participants since the Encounter Evangelism training. 

When participants were asked in question fourteen how often they receive words 
of knowledge for others outside of church settings since the training, nearly 6.7% 
indicated 90% or more of the time and 25.3% responded 50% to 90% of the time, 
representing a 54% and 47% increase for the participants since the training (see Figure 


9). 
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Figure 9 
Receiving Words of Knowledge 
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Question 14: Pre & Post Comparisson 





Figure 9 data suggests that of the seventy-five people completing the training, 
nearly one-third of them are receiving words of knowledge on a regular basis for others 
they are ministering to outside of church settings. 

Question thirteen for both the pre and post-training questionnaires, reflects that 
after the training 19% of participants receive a word of knowledge prior to approaching 
someone outside of church settings, representing a 40% increase by participants after the 
training (see Figure 10, A). 

When participants were asked in question nineteen how comfortable they were in 
ministering in the gifts of the Spirit to those outside of a church setting, nearly 43% 
responded very comfortable and 52% somewhat comfortable, suggesting an increase of 
57% and 25% respectively after the training (see Figure 11). The questionnaire data, 
interviews and field note data suggest an increased use of the gifts of the Spirit when 
ministering to others, both inside and outside of church settings since the Encounter 


Evangelism training. 
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Figure 10 
Initiating Circumstance when Approaching People Outside of 
a Church Setting 
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Question 13: Pre & Post Comparisson 





Figure 11 
Comfort when Ministering in the Gifts of the Spirit to Those 
Outside of a Church Setting 
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Another key data point observed was the effect the Encounter Evangelism 
training had on the participants in terms of love and compassion towards those to whom 
they were ministering. When the training participants were asked what the initiating 
circumstance was for them when approaching someone evangelistically, the majority of 
the trainees responded it occurs when they see someone who needs prayer (see Figure 10, 


B). After the training, participant responses increased by 22%, suggesting an increase of 
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love and compassion toward others they were reaching out to based on perceived need 
alone. Question eleven, although somewhat veiled in its approach, also measures a level 
of love and compassion (as well as confidence in ministry) that participants have toward 
those they are attempting to reach. In question eleven, after training was completed, 85% 
of participants indicated they prefer to lay hands on people when praying for them to 
receive healing, a 25% increase after the training (see Figure 12). The data suggests a 
greater love and compassion in Encounter Evangelism training participants toward those 


they are praying healing for as demonstrated by the aspect of physical touch. 





Figure 12 
Laying on of Hands for Healing 
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Questions twenty-four and twenty-five of the questionnaires ask directly how 
often the participants experience God’s love and compassion for the person they are 
praying with, whether inside the church or outside of church settings. When the 
participants were asked how often they feel God’s love and compassion for the person 
they are praying for inside the church, 44% responded “every time” after the training, 
which is also a 30% increase from their pre-training experience (see Figure 13). When 


the same question was asked in question twenty-five, but directed toward those outside of 
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the church, 44% of the participants answered “every time” after the training, reflecting a 
37% increase in those experiencing more love and compassion towards others they were 
ministering to (see Figure 14). When the responses for both questions are looked at 
collectively for “every time” or “almost every time,” participants answered that 
approximately 85% of the time after their training they felt God’s love and compassion 


for people as they prayed for them, both inside the church and outside of church settings. 





Figure 13 
God's Love & Compassion when Praying for Others in the 
Church 
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Figure 14 
God's Love & Compassion when Praying for Others Outside of 
the Church 
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Question 25: Pre & Post Comparisson 
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Looking at the questionnaires, interviews and field notes the data suggests that the 
Encounter Evangelism participants are functioning in a high level of love and compassion 
when ministering to others. Of twenty-one people interviewed and asked (see Appendix 
A, interview question three) if they have greater love and compassion for people when 
ministering to them outside of church settings since the training, approximately 98% said 
“yes.” The interview data coincides with the questionnaire data, indicating consistent 
love and compassion towards those to whom the participants are ministering. 

Taking a closer look at the participant’s responses relative to their comfort with 
evangelism suggests improving levels of comfort and confidence in this area of ministry. 
Question eighteen asks the participants how comfortable they are in approaching people 
outside of the church to see if they need prayer or to share Christ with them. After the 
Encounter Evangelism training, the participant responses for question eighteen indicate a 
63% greater comfort when approaching others to minister to them evangelistically (see 


Figure 15). 





Figure 15 
Comfort in Approaching People Evangelistically 
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Questions twenty-two and questions-twenty three of the pre and post-training 
questionnaires attempted to measure how likely participants were to share Christ with 
those they “knew” and those they “didn’t know.” Question twenty-two data revealed 
nearly 87% of the participants were “very likely” or “likely” to share Christ with those 
they knew after receiving the training, compared to 57% prior to the training (see Figure 
16). It is of particular interest that there was a nearly 69% decrease in the participants 
responding to “not likely” to share Christ after receiving training, indicating a much 


higher confidence and likelihood of sharing their faith with others they know. 





Figure 16 
Sharing Christ with Those They Know 
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Question 22: Pre & Post Comparisson 





Question twenty-three data reflects a similar trend, with slightly higher percentage 
increase than question twenty-two. Figure 17 shows the results of this data point, 
indicating 84% of the participants were “very likely” or “likely” to share Christ with 
those they do not know after receiving training, compared to only 50% prior to the 
training. This data also suggests that after the Encounter Evangelism training there is a 
higher percentage of those who are likely to share their faith with those they do not know 


than with those they do know as seen by an approximately 40% increase with those they 
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“don’t know” versus a 34% increase with those they “do know” after receiving the 
training. As was the case with question twenty-two, question twenty-three data also 
suggests a 70% decrease in “not likely” to share Christ with those they do not know after 
receiving the training, a significant numerical change. The questionnaire data, interviews 
and field observation notes reflect a higher level of comfort and likelihood for 
participants in evangelism efforts since receiving the Encounter Evangelism training. 
Exact numerical data for numbers of evangelism encounters or numbers of those led to 
Christ was difficult to measure in the short training period. Questions fifteen thru 
seventeen of both the pre and post-training questionnaires attempted to gather this data; 
however, due to the short duration of time between the completion of training and final 
post training questionnaire the data is skewed. Interviews and observation data suggest 
that participants are having more encounters with others and with leading others to 


Christ. 





Figure 17 
Sharing Christ with Those They Do Not Know 
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Outcome 


To satisfy the credibility’ of the data collected, the results were shared with a 
focus group derived from participants of the training program. The consensus of the focus 
group is that the data submitted seems accurate and reflects the authenticity of the 
training received. While no data is completely free from bias of participants or data 
irregularities, the focus group did confirm the credibility of the data collected to be 
relatively free from large variances which could have significantly altered the 
measurement of the training program effectiveness. 

When looking at the transferability” of the data collected, the outcome of the field 
experience confirmed a couple assumptions made previous to the Encounter Evangelism 
training program. It was assumed a high degree of previous training by most of the 
participants, particularly with operating in the gifts of the Spirit and healing ministry. The 
pre-training questionnaire data, interviews and field notes confirmed this assumption. 
However, the data collected also suggested that the additional training received in these 
areas of ministry only further enhanced the use and operation of gifts of the Spirit and 
healing ministry amongst training participants. Additionally, it was assumed the training 
would increase the participants love and compassion for others to whom they were 
ministering. The triangulation of the qualitative data does suggest that the training helped 


foster within the participants a greater love and compassion towards others. The data also 


*Matthew B. Miles and A. Michael Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, 2007), 278-279, “Here we arrive at the crunch question: truth value. Do the findings of 
the study make sense? Are they credible to the people we study and to our readers? Do we have an 
authentic portrait of what we were looking at?” 


‘Miles and Huberman, 279. 
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suggests that the majority of the participants are now more comfortable in operating in 
the gifts of the Spirit and healing in general, but also in using the gifts of the Spirit and 
healing to a greater degree as evangelism tools to reach others for Christ. In fact, the data 
suggests that this now has become the preferred method for evangelism for most of the 
Encounter Evangelism participants. 

To satisfy the dependability” of the data, the data was reviewed for variables that 
seemed to have affected the results. As previously mentioned, it was observed that the 
time frame between the completion of the training and answering the post-training 
questionnaire was too short, only one day. As a result, the data derived from the post- 
training questionnaire, which measured the numerical increases of people led to Christ 
and numbers of people who received healing (see Appendix A, questions fifteen through 
seventeen) was skewed and disregarded for final analysis. The remaining data derived 
from the questionnaires, interviews and field notes was deemed valid and usable, free 
from gross variance by the context associates. 

To achieve confirmability® of the data, the data was reviewed and analyzed by the 
context associates who were involved with the training and who had intimate knowledge 
of the development of the project. Percentages were carefully examined, and in several 
cases discovered to be miscalculated. Consequently, the data was re-worked to derive the 
proper percentages and numeric changes as a result of the training. Basic questions, such 
as, “Does this seem logical?” were asked by the associates as the data was reviewed. The 


data was predominately observed in matrix format through the use of electronic 


SMiles and Huberman, 278. 


“Ibid. 
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spreadsheets. From the spreadsheets, the data was sub-divided into data points on 
additional spreadsheets, observed, analyzed and displayed in table format to confirm the 


viability of the data and trends observed. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflection and Summary 


As previously discussed in this paper, the Bible, church history and theology 
reflect a charismatic theme woven throughout the OT with the patriarchs and Israel, the 
NT with Christ and the early church, and which has continued through the history of the 
church to our modern day. When the church embraces a supernatural lifestyle to impact 
communities evangelistically, significant results related to church growth, enthusiasm, 
compassion, purpose, numbers healed and those who come to Christ can be realized. 

Understanding this kingdom dynamic, a training program was developed in 
Encounter Evangelism using the charisms of the Spirit as aids to evangelism for 
Christians to impact society more effectively with the good news of Jesus Christ and the 
kingdom of God. The project helped train individuals within a local church context in 
two aspects; first how to more successfully operate in the gifts of the Spirit and second 
how to use these gifts as aids to evangelism within the community. As stated in chapter 
four, the primary problem addressed was, “How does training in healing and deliverance 
ministry aid evangelism in the expansion of God’s kingdom and in growing the local 
church?” A related question was, “How does functioning in the charisms of the Spirit add 


power and effectiveness to evangelism?” Additionally, “Why do believers who function 
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in Encounter Evangelism seem to be more excited and eager to maintain a lifestyle of 
evangelism?” 

In order to answer these questions, the general results of the training program 
need first to be mentioned. First, it was observed that those who were involved with the 
Encounter Evangelism training project generally became more excited about their faith in 
Christ, more confident in their operation and function in the gifts, more confident and 
willing to evangelize, more open and willing to pray for others to receive healing both 
inside and outside of the church and, perhaps most important, became more loving and 
compassionate towards others as they ministered to them. In general they became more 
fruitful as Christians as they became more dependent upon the Holy Spirit to live a Spirit- 
led life. 

How does the training and subsequent functioning in the charisms of the Spirit 
add power, aid evangelism and cause a greater love, compassion and desire to reach 
others within believers? The short answer is: by the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit working through the life of the believer and life of the body of Christ corporately. 
The training is simply a vehicle to create faith for the reality of the Holy Spirit’s present 
day operation within the life of the believer and in the church corporately, and to train 
and activate believers in practical ways as to how they can function as normative in a 
supernatural lifestyle. Once trainees are instructed and activated in this NT model of 
ministry, the world becomes a target for the release of God’s love and power. Church 
body life is no longer relegated to a couple of hours on a Sunday morning drearily 
listening to one more sermon; now believers awakened to this model of ministry realize 


they are the very hands and feet of Jesus, empowered by the Spirit to impact their world. 
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Hearing the voice of God is exciting, praying for the sick and watching them receive 
healing from God becomes a favorite pastime along with joyously celebrating with the 
lost who now accept Christ as Lord and Savior. 

For example, Joan, one of the volunteers assisting the poor at our church food 
pantry, recently was asked to help pray for a man and his wife. It was unknown that this 
man had a prosthetic leg from the knee down on his right leg, having lost the leg in the 
Iraqi war in the middle-east a few years ago. He was suffering from chronic pain with the 
leg near the junction of the knee and prosthesis. The man and his wife were Muslim, 
came just for food but were now about to have an encounter with God’s love and power 
in a Christian church. Joan had attended the Encounter Evangelism training and was now 
further equipped and emboldened to reach out to others with God’s love and power. 

She asked them if she and another volunteer could pray for him and for the 
healing of his leg and he said, “Yes please, the leg is causing me much discomfort and 
pain.” Joan led the prayer session, utilizing tools from the Encounter Evangelism course. 
For a moment, try and picture this precious Muslim couple sitting on a couch in the 
church counseling room receiving tender, compassionate prayer in the name of Christ 
from a couple of people who desired nothing but to see them experience God’s love and 
power. As the prayer session finished and they stood to leave, they were asked if there 
was less pain. Teary eyed, but with a smile on his face, he replied, “It is much better, the 
pain is much less, thank you, thank you!” He still had a limp, still had the prosthesis, but 
they had just received God’s love with a measure of healing—through Christians with no 


agenda but to love them. Perhaps one day they will receive Christ as savior, but one thing 
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was for certain, a seed of love was sown in their hearts backed by God’s power revealing 
the wonders of our God through Jesus Christ. 

The very mandate of Christ to “go and make disciples” (Mt 24:19) is more 
effectively achieved by Christians who have been empowered by the Holy Spirit to 
function in the gifts of the Spirit and in greater dimensions of God’s love and 
compassion. The church can create programs, organize, structure and build organizations, 
but nothing can replace the life of God flowing through the church, manifesting God’s 
love and power to a lost and hopeless world. As the church awakens to this reality, as she 
walks in the very mandate of Christ, empowered by the Spirit, supernatural results can be 
achieved. Furthermore, the church becomes alive and in love with Christ anew. She no 
longer is satisfied with a mere form of religion, but realizes the Holy Spirit has been 
given to empower the church to do the greater works of Christ (Jn 14:12). 

About three months after the Encounter Evangelism training, one of the senior 
couples at TACF, Jim and Judy, had an appointment at their bank to clear up some 
accounting errors another bank had made. It was not the most pleasant situation, nor 
something they were looking forward to trying to resolve. In their words, “Leading up to 
the appointment many things were aggravating us. Not the least of which was that the day 
of the meeting, the lady we had the appointment with didn't show up for work. 
Supposedly she was the only one who knew all the details of our case.” Unknown to Jim 
and Judy, God was working through the situation and they were about to have a divine 
appointment. In their words, 

The woman’s replacement for us was a twenty-eight year old 


young woman named Christina. She seemed so tired and finally 
told us she could not concentrate and needed a Starbuck's coffee. 
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She assured us that she would be fine as soon as she had her 

Starbuck's. However, immediately after asking someone to go get 

it for her, she became wide-eyed and her energy seemed to 

suddenly return. We chatted for a while and then God’s presence 

became tangible in our midst—we sensed the Holy Spirit wanting us 

to share Christ with her. So, we began to share the gospel with her, 

and within a few minutes, Christina received Jesus as her Savior 

and received the Holy Spirit-Glory to God! We invited her to 

church and hope to see her soon at TACF. In hindsight we are truly 

awed at how many things God did and arranged to make this 

moment-in-time happen—yea God! 

Jim and Judy, as well as Christina, experienced first-hand how God does indeed 
work all things together for our good to those who are in Christ (Rom 8:28). Jim and Judy 
shared this testimony at a TACF Sunday morning worship service; they were ecstatic that 
they had the privilege to be used by God in this way to lead Christina to Jesus. The 
congregation was also excited, and joy filled the meeting as this testimony was shared. 
Christianity was not meant to be a spectator sport with a few elite superstars doing the 
ministry, but rather, all believers are called to be “ministers of reconciliation” (2 Cor 
5:18) sharing the good news of the kingdom everywhere they go. 

Like Jim and Judy, Jane also attended the Encounter Evangelism training. A few 
months later she was outside TACF and noticed a lady walk by whom she had seen 
frequently walking near the church. Jane had previously introduced herself to the woman 
and knew that her name was Penny and that she usually walked with a cane. On this day, 
Jane approached her, “I asked if she was having pain and if I could pray for her. She told 
me she had pain in her hip, so I prayed and she was immediately healed—all the pain 
leaving her hip area. The other day, Julie and I ran into her sitting at the bus stop and I 


said, 'Hi Penny.' Immediately, without me even asking, she told me when I prayed for her 


that day her pain left and has never come back and that her hip is pain free—Praise 
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God!!!” Penny has never attended TACF, but as Jane pointed out, frequently walks 
nearby. As a result of Jane’s courage and obedience to minister the good news of the 
kingdom to others, Penny had a beautiful encounter with God’s love and power that has 
left her pain free. This is the gospel, “Proclaim the good news, ‘The kingdom of heaven 
has come near.’ Cure the sick .. .” (Mt 10:7-8 NRSV) 

Soon after the Encounter Evangelism training ended, Wendy had an “encounter” 
with someone in Fry’s Supermarket on Christmas Eve. In her words, “I was distracted as 
it was Christmas Eve but wanted to be used by God. The store was mobbed, people were 
everywhere.” Not exactly the ideal place to minister to someone, unless of course 
someone is living a life in the Spirit—then anything becomes possible! She continues, 


I entered a crowded aisle and somehow, I do not remember 
how, I found myself in a conversation with a man who disclosed 
he had Parkinson’s disease (he was rocking back and forth 
involuntarily) and who just went on disability due to the illness. I 
started out offering him services thru the non-profit agency I run, 
which serves people with disabilities. Suddenly the conversation 
switched and I asked if he’d like me to pray for him. He agreed. I 
lightly touched his arm and began prayed blessings over him. 
When I felt the Spirit strong in my feet first and then in my hand, 
my prayer changed and I then commanded the Parkinson’s disease 
to leave his body. There was such a strong presence of the Holy 
Spirit! I said the Lord is here, do you feel anything? He said, 
“Yeah, it’s really weird, I feel cold.” He was not freaked out but 
was blessed by the prayer and God’s presence at this moment. I 
wasn’t sure if he was healed, but he had an encounter with God 
and I had fun being used by the Lord. The marvel to me was how 
God set it all up, used me easily without me needing to be anything 
but open. 


Wendy may never see the man again, perhaps he is healed, perhaps his disease 
has progressed—we may never know. However, this dear man, disabled due to 


Parkinson’s disease, on Christmas Eve received God’s love and presence because there 
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was a Christian who was willing to be used by God to simply bless and pray for someone 
who was in need-this is the essence of the gospel and the essence of Encounter 
Evangelism. 

One of the young men in the class, Ridge, had an interesting experience at a local 
street fair in Tucson. Here is his account of the encounter, 


In December I went to the street fair and saw many people in 
wheel chairs. This tugged upon my heart deeply and I asked the 
Holy Spirit to guide me to someone to pray for. Suddenly, I saw a 
man in a wheelchair just in front of me. I went up to him and asked 
if he had heard about the healings taking place on and around the 
University of Arizona and in the streets of downtown Tucson. I 
proceeded to tell him that many people where receiving healing— 
some who were blind, deaf, lame, and many other conditions God 
was healing as Christians prayed. His face lit up and I asked him if 
he would like to be healed by Jesus, and he said, “Yes.” I moved in 
faith and laid hands on him, feeling compassion for him. After 
praying for a short time, he was able to move his legs—he explained 
to me that this was the first time in fifteen years that he was able to 
move his legs. I then asked if he’d like to walk, but by then many 
people were staring at us and he said, “No.” I then encouraged him 
and his sons to take thirty minutes each day to try and help their 
father to walk, as something significant had happened with him 
being able to move his legs for the first time in fifteen years. The 
man left, still in his wheelchair, but filled with joy and faith, as he 
had just received a powerful encounter from God having moved 
his legs for the first time in years. 


This type of bold, raw faith can be unsettling for many in the body of Christ. Yet, 
there is an inherent boldness that comes upon believers who walk faithfully with the 
Spirit, and much like Peter and John in Acts 3, ordinary Christians today can be used by 
God to work extraordinary miracles as they are yielded and obedient to the Holy Spirit. 
Ridge did not witness the man walk on his own that day, but he did witness God touch 
the man and cause his legs to move for the first time in fifteen years—all because he was 


courageous to ask God for more. The only limitations are those self-imposed limitations 
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that are allowed to permeate and control our minds. In the realm of the Spirit, all things 
are possible, and truly nothing is impossible with God. 

Cyndi went through a difficult period in her life, having become addicted to 
drugs, eventually losing her children and spending time incarcerated. Along the way, she 
came to know Jesus and her life has never been the same. While at work after the 
Encounter Evangelism training, she had the following experience, 

I was giving testimony at work about all of the ears healed 

recently and one of my probationers said, “Oh, pray for my ears.” 

He has had holes in his ear drums since he was a child. I prayed a 

simple prayer and then asked him how his hearing and ears are and 

he said, “They are better.” Then there was a couple who asked if I 

would pray with them about a friend who was very sick and unable 

to walk. They would not give me too many details, so we prayed 

and then a week later this same couple came in with the testimony 

that their friend was no longer in the wheelchair and was healed 

with no more sickness! Next, an older lady came in looking for 

medical equipment for her daughter-in-law, who is just in her 

thirties and suffered a major stroke, being paralyzed on one side. 

So, we prayed and about two weeks later she brought the medical 

equipment back in testifying that her daughter-in-law no longer 

needed them because she had regained all her mobility back! 

Cyndi has become a lover of Jesus and is bold to share her faith in Christ and pray 
for the sick-the result is that people are experiencing and encountering God’s love and 
power. They are experiencing the fullness of the redemption that Christ paid for us, God 
is getting glorified and Cyndi is having a joyous walk with God. Her Christian faith is 
exuberant and joy filled—she is a changed life and is not bored in church! She continues, 
“Um lots of good stuff, I’m not sure really what happened with this one, but one day a 
beautiful Asian woman came in with such a joyful heart, ran up to me and started 


hugging, thanking and kissing me saying that her daughter is doing great. Pastor I don’t 


remember praying with her, but apparently I did and the Lord blessed her. Does that ever 
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happen to you? On average I probably talk to 150 to 200 customers a day, and most days 
I pray with maybe five sometimes more. Sometimes it is really hard when you really 
want to pray for someone and you have a line waiting, so most of the prayers are very 
short, thanking God and commanding the healing to come-fast prayers. I know that even 
if a healing doesn’t come, the person is touched.” Imagine if every Christian were to pray 
for five people a day, what a difference the church would make in this world. Combine 
that with serving our communities in practical ways as well, feeding the poor and acts of 
service, and the church begins to be a force in our cities once again. This was the pattern 
Jesus was trying to teach and impart and expects the church to follow today as well. 

Lisa shares the impact of the training upon her life and ministry, here is her 
account, 


I have opportunities daily at work to pray for people. I work as 
a hygienist in Green Valley in primarily a geriatric practice. Every 
day, I meet people who have pains in their hips, knees, necks, 
backs, and who are filled with sorrow due to the loss of family 
members. I don’t feel free to pray, so I’ve chosen a few people 
carefully to pray for and they weren’t healed immediately. I often 
pray silently while I work on them, but I also know there is power 
in the spoken word. I’ve told several people about things 
happening at TACF. Most people have been open to attend with 
some who are not interested. The class has made me more aware of 
what is possible. For example, one patient I met outside the clinic 
and prayed for him after his appointment. He was suffering from 
depression and was on disability, and he graciously received the 
prayer and could feel the power of God. His wife came in several 
weeks later and said he was still on disability, but he had felt God’s 
power during the prayer and liked it, but he wasn’t completely 
delivered of the depression. I invited them to TACEF and they may 
show up at some point. That’s about it-it’s a start! I feel 
compassion for all of these people. I know Jesus moved in 
compassion and only did what he saw the Father doing. I try to get 
a glimpse of what the Father is doing. I’m young in the ministry, 
but the class and your examples have been very helpful as a model. 
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Lisa has approached people more cautiously and slowly, wisely so considering 
she works in the medical field. Yet, she and those she is praying for are experiencing 
God’s love and presence as she gently ministers to them. There is no formula, no right 
approach, there is only relationship with Jesus and learning to hear his voice and follow 
the gentle leading of the Spirit to minister to others as God reveals. Sometimes the 
encounters that people have with God are dramatic, but most frequently they are gentle 
experiences of God’s love and power flowing through loving, compassionate Christians 
who know they do not have all of the answers, but know they serve a loving God who 
may release the power of heaven at any moment. 

Phyllis, one of the seniors at TACF, has become very bold in her walk with the 
Lord. Read how the Encounter Evangelism training impacted her, 

I cannot begin to express the impact the class has had on my 

life. More boldness! This morning I received a call from someone I 

prayed for last week and we ended up talking for around an hour. 

No one thing stands out as dramatic, but I find myself praying with 

people everywhere I go. Today I prayed for one person at the 99 

cent store, then two people at Wal-Mart and then one person at 

Fry’s Supermarket. I would have prayed for more except my 

husband who is with me does not encourage me to spend much 

time doing those things. It is very easy for me, as the Lord 

highlights the people I am to approach. I am amazed that almost 

everyone is so receptive and grateful, and yet I do not have much 

of an idea how each encounter will go. In these encounters there is 

no follow through unless they ask for my phone number and call. 

Every day is providing opportunities and I am so grateful. 

Phyllis recently turned eighty—she is renewed and empowered by the Spirit— 


reaching out to others with God’s love and power. She is demonstrating that while we 


may age, we never really retire in God’s kingdom—we just refire! 
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Some of the Encounter Evangelism participants went to Walmart for their 
outreach exercise. Don shared that during the Saturday morning teaching before the 
afternoon outreach he had experienced a ringing in his right ear. He was not sure at first if 
it was something he was personally experiencing or if he was receiving a word of 
knowledge for someone else. He decided since it persisted for a while and he had not 
previously suffered from this condition that it must be a word of knowledge for someone. 
He shared, 

While at Walmart walking the aisles during our outreach, my 

wife Elaine pointed out a man in the aisle where we were and 

wondered if he was the one I should pray for with the ringing ear 

condition. I walked over to him and asked him if he had ringing in 

his right ear. He said he had ringing in that ear for 20 years and 

was willing for me to pray for him. I prayed for a few minutes with 

no noticeable results, but the man was grateful for the ministry and 

we blessed and loved on him before we left. 

While the man was not healed of the ringing in his ear at that moment, Don, who 
has limited experience in receiving words of knowledge and praying for people in public, 
moved into another level of confidence and faith to minister to others. With remarkable 
clarity which only God can give through the Spirit, Don received an accurate word of 
knowledge for a physical condition and was able, with his wife’s help, to discern properly 
who the word of knowledge was for. 

Elaine, Don’s wife, shared the words of knowledge she received before getting to 
Walmart that day. 

AS we were driving to the restaurant to meet up with the others 

on our Walmart team, I had three random thoughts go through my 

mind—‘yellow hat,” “drive by” and “Bob.” Although we had just 

been taught about “Treasure Hunting,” I was not asking the 


“Treasure Hunting” questions—the thoughts just came. With these 
thoughts and impressions came some questions. Who would wear a 


yellow hat? What does drive by mean? And why Bob? For “drive 
by” I thought of “drive by shooting” and “drive by praying.” Then 
I thought, as we drove I should watch for someone with a yellow 
hat. The other questions just remained. At lunch one of the other 
“Wal-Martians” as we called ourselves, also received the word 
“yellow,” but she received the word “hair” instead of “hat.” At the 
time I thought she said “hat,” which I probably needed for 
encouragement. 

At lunch we talked about what department we would go to first 
in Walmart. Since I had “drive by,” the suggestion was that I start 
in the Ammunition Department. As we walked into Walmart I saw 
a woman sitting on a bench. I asked her if I could pray for her but 
she just looked at me so I just blessed her and our group of two 
headed for the Ammunition Department, while the other group of 
our foursome headed for toys. We saw nothing where we started so 
we continued to wander the store. Imagine my surprise when a 
man driving a wheelchair went past me who was also wearing a 
yellow hat. When I heard the phrase “drive by” I assumed I would 
be driving by, so this surprised me a little. His hat was not totally 
yellow as I had thought, but had bright yellow on it. He went by so 
quickly and my shock so great at what I was seeing that it took me 
a few seconds to recover. I had to look for him in the store! 

When I finally located him, I told him that we were on a 
treasure hunt from our church and I explained how he was that 
treasure and how God pointed him out to me. He shared with me 
that he had been in Iraq and was injured there. He knew the 
individual from Arizona that had been killed there during the same 
incident. I asked him if I could pray for him and he said yes. His 
wife was there and I asked if I could pray for her too but she 
indicated she was busy shopping. As I prayed for him I shared 
God’s love for him and how much we appreciated the sacrifice he 
made for his country. I went on to bless him. When I was finished 
praying for him, I saw that [the wife] had become involved with 
us. I told her that the blessing he had just received was hers as well 
because they were married. He had tears in his eyes and was 
obviously touched as I am sure she was too. Interestingly enough, I 
never felt led to pray for his healing or bring him to salvation. I 
love to pray for healing, so I was surprised I had not even 
considered it. I knew at this moment he simply needed to 
experience God’s love. 
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While the man was not led to Christ or receive a physical healing, he did receive a 
loving encounter from God through Christians who were willing to be used in 
unconventional ways to minister to others evangelistically. 
After the Encounter Evangelism training, Ady was challenged to ask God for 
divine encounters with those to whom God wanted her to minister. Here is one of her 
experiences, 


Yesterday morning, I was getting ready for a long day of 
playing music. I had a memorial group service at Carondelet, then 
two Christmas concerts at La Posada in Green Valley. As I was 
getting ready for the busy day, I asked the Lord if he had specific 
words of knowledge for people to whom I was to talk and minister. 
Within a few moments I first received the name “Janet,” then “red 
hat’—which I thought, “who would wear a red hat?” Then I 
received the phrase “curly hair.” I didn’t write these words down 
as I was putting my makeup on in the bathroom. 

Later I arrived at the Madera Club house and began to bring in 
music equipment to set up. I was not late, but people were showing 
up early and I felt rushed. I tuned my harp and then started 
playing—all the while watching people as they came in the 
door. Suddenly, a lady came in with a red Santa hat on who also 
had blonde curly hair. I only saw her for a moment and then she 
disappeared into the crowd. As I continued to play I looked over 
the crowd and could not see her. 

Then, a few minutes later, she appeared standing near me 
holding her red hat and carrying a flute-she was the flute player. I 
stopped playing for a moment and motioned to her to come closer 
to me. We chatted for a moment about music, and then I said, 
“You may think this is weird, but I asked the Lord this morning if 
there was someone that He had words of knowledge for today, and 
He gave me the phrases 'red hat' and ‘curly hair.”’ I asked what her 
name was and she said it was Trish (well, two out of three words 
were good enough for me!). As she stepped closer to me I began 
telling her how much God loved her, how she was God’s favorite 
and God loved her music when she played for Him. She looked at 
me and said, “Are you a prophet?” I laughed and said “no” but that 
I had asked the Lord in the morning to describe someone 
He wanted to touch with His love today. Then I said, “God gave 
me the name Janet.” She looked at me oddly and said, “My sister’s 
name is Janet and she is very sick.” I asked what was wrong with 
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her sister and she said she had Lyme’s disease. So I quickly prayed 

for healing for her sister Janet and her immune system. Trish 

nodded as if to confirm the direction of my prayer and I then 

concluded praying as I had to get back to playing. She thanked me 

and stepped away. I did not get the opportunity to talk with her 

again, but I was on a Holy Spirit high the rest of the day! I have 

been asking Holy Spirit to help me fine tune my hearing from Him 

and He did. 

Ady went to a new level of faith and confidence in hearing the voice of God and 
then acting on the words God gave her. What was the result? A woman was encouraged 
and reminded of God’s love for her; and if that was not enough, her sister whose very 
name the Lord revealed earlier that day, received prayer for healing from Lyme’s disease. 


This is NT Christianity in a twenty-first century context. God still speaks, encourages, 


and moves through the lives of believers who are willing to be used. 


Conclusion 


The Encounter Evangelism training has had positive results for the majority of the 
participants. Participants generally have become more confident in operating in the gifts 
of the Spirit and in using these gifts as aids to evangelism. The participants have had an 
increase of love and compassion for others they are ministering to, and have experienced 
an infusion of vitality which has turn impacted others in the church. Numerically, there 
has not been a significant increase in the numbers of people coming to Christ, but there 
has been a steady increase in the numbers of healings witnessed by Encounter 
Evangelism participants both inside and outside of TACF church. 

Improvements to the training syllabus can be made that would increase the 


effectiveness of the Encounter Evangelism training. For example, more in-depth 
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instruction could be provided in regards to receiving words of knowledge as they relate to 
the concept of “Treasure Hunting.” In a treasure hunt, participants receive words of 
knowledge as clues to finding and ministering to individuals who God wants to 
encounter. Many of the participants were eager to learn how to operate in this model 
more effectively, but only one session was allotted for this ministry model. Additionally, 
more training could be accomplished both in the classroom and on the streets in how to 
more effectively interact with others to present the gospel and lead them to Christ. While 
most of the participants in the training became confident in approaching others with a 
word of knowledge or asking them if they wanted prayer for healing, many have not 
mastered the step of presenting Christ to them. 

To enhance the effectiveness of the training, ongoing encouragement to continue 
a lifestyle of Encounter Evangelism is needed, coupled with continuing public 
testimonies from those who are evangelistically ministering in the community. As the 
congregation is encouraged to minister the love of Christ outside the walls of the church 
building by using the gifts and power of the Spirit, believers are reminded of the 
missional model of Christ, which is still the mandate for the twenty-first century church. 
When believers respond to Christ’s missional model through acts of Encounter 
Evangelism outreach and then share their subsequent testimonies, faith and vision are 
imparted to the church. Others, who may not have been involved or who have been only 
marginally involved with this ministry, are reminded how they can be used by God in this 
manner and what can occur as they confidently follow God’s leading and step out in 


faith. 
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An additional observation during the course of the training and in the months 
following is the need for consistent corporate and individual prayer by those who are 
involved in Encounter Evangelism. Participants need to be committed to asking for God’s 
Spirit to move in greater measure both in their lives and in the lives of the people of the 
city. Communion with God is necessary to prepare the hearts of believers for this 
dynamic ministry. Communion with God is equally necessary to enable the Spirit of God 
to move, creating an openness in those who will receive ministry and hear the message of 
the kingdom of God. 

Training enhances the understanding of how the gifts of the Spirit operate and 
builds greater confidence to operate in these gifts and to use them evangelistically. 
However, without an ongoing prayer life combined with Bible study and meditation on 
God’s word, the power of the Spirit in the life of the believer begins to diminish. Further, 
without sufficient prayer coverage for the community and for the outreach ministry 
embarked upon by the believer, it can be difficult to plow the soil or to reap a harvest. An 
essential key to the effectiveness of Encounter Evangelism is the church’s level of 
commitment and participation in prayer. While it is difficult to measure statistically, there 
seems to be a correlation in the amount of prayer individual believers and the church 
corporately are engaged in and the fruit of the outreach efforts. It is recommended to 
those embarking on this type of training program that they first create a solid prayer base 
within the church and maintain it as a normal and daily discipline individually and 
corporately in order to see the best results in the body life of the church. 

There are many different types of evangelism methods and models—all having a 


role and level of effectiveness in reaching our postmodern culture. Encounter 
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Evangelism, using the love and power of God to impact our world, is a model similar to 
what Christ, the early church and church history has used with effectiveness. Based on 
the evidence explained, this is God’s primary and most effective evangelism model to 
reach the lost with the good news of God’s kingdom. Pastors, church leaders and 
believers are encouraged to learn more about this effective form of ministry and to pursue 
a supernatural lifestyle to see the most effective results in our communities. As Paul 


stated, “For the kingdom of God depends not on talk but on power.” (1 Cor 4:20 NRSV) 
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Questionnaire for Encounter Evangelism Participation 


1. Have you ever used encounter (power) evangelism techniques, 1.e. using the gifts of 


the Spirit, to share the gospel with others outside of a church setting in a more public 


place like a grocery store, on the street, school, work etc.? 


a. 


b. 


yes 


no 


2. If the answer to question | is yes, how many times have you used encounter (power) 


evangelistic techniques to share the gospel or minister to others outside of a church 


setting? 


a. 


b. 


e. 


I: 


0 to 10 


10 to 25 


. 25 to 50 


. 50 to 75 


75 to 100 


over 100 


3. Have you ever received training in how to receive words of knowledge? 


a. 


b. 


yes 


no 


4. Have you ever received training in how to prophecy? 


a. 


b. 


yes 


no 
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5. Have you ever received training in how to pray for sick using the 5-step prayer model? 

a. yes 

b. no 
6. Have you ever received training in how to perform deliverance on someone 
demonically oppressed? 

a. yes 

b. no 
7. Have you ever received training in how to evangelize using the gifts of the Spirit? 

a. yes 

b. no 
8. Do you regularly pray for people to receive physical healing? 

a. yes 

b. no 
9. If answer to #8 is yes, do you primarily pray for people to receive healing in church or 
small group settings, or outside a church setting in a more public place like a grocery 
store, on the street, school, work etc. 

a. mostly in church settings 

b. mostly outside of church settings 
10. How confident are you that when you pray, people will receive healing from the 
Lord? 

a. very confident 

b. somewhat confident 


c. a little confident 
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d. not confident at all 
11. How do you typically pray for people to receive healing? 
a. I pray from a distance when people need prayer for healing 
b. I go to the person and lay hands on them to receive healing 
12. [use the gifts of the Spirit and prayer for healing as evangelistic tools outside of 
church settings 
a. frequently 
b. occasionally 
c. seldom 
13. What is the initiating circumstance when you approach people evangelistically 
outside of the church setting? (Please select only one) 
a. [receive a word of knowledge, then go approach the person and ask if they 
would like prayer 
b. Isee a person who looks like they may need prayer or ministry and then 
approach them and ask if they would like prayer for anything 
c. I wait until someone comes to me and asks for prayer for healing or ministry 
for themselves 
14. When I approach people outside of a church setting to share Christ with them or to 
ask if they would like prayer for healing, I receive a word of knowledge about a situation 
or condition they are in or have 
a. 90% or more of the time 
b. 50% to 90% of the time 


c. 20% to 50% of the time 
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d. less than 20% of the time 
15. Before this training, approximately how many people, outside of a church setting, 
have you approached with the intent to share the gospel with them or to ask if they 
needed prayer for anything, including healing? 

a. 0 to 10 

b. 10 to 25 

c. 25 to 50 

d. over 50 
16. About what percentage of people that you have shared Christ with outside of a 
church setting have accepted Him as their Lord and Savior? 

a. 0% to 10% 

b. 10% to 25% 

c. 25% to 50% 

d. 50% to 75% 

e. 75% to 100% 
17. About what percentage of people that you prayed for received at least eighty percent 
(80%) healing outside of a church setting? 

a. 0% to 10% 

b. 10% to 25% 

c. 25% to 50% 

d. 50% to 75% 


e. 75% to 100% 
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18. How comfortable are you approaching people outside of a church setting to ask if 
they need prayer or to share Christ in some manner with them? 

a. very comfortable 

b. somewhat comfortable 

c. uncomfortable 
19. How comfortable are you approaching people outside of a church setting to minister 
to them in the gifts of the Spirit? 

a. very comfortable 

b. somewhat comfortable 

c. uncomfortable 
For questions 20-23, assume that you are outside of church services or settings 
20. How likely are you to ask people you know if they would like prayer for healing? 

a. very likely 

b. likely 

c. not likely 


21. How likely are you to ask people you don’t know if they would like prayer for 





healing? 

a. very likely 

b. likely 

c. not likely 
22. How likely are you to share Jesus Christ with people you know who may not be 
Christian? 


a. very likely 
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b. likely 
c. not likely 


23. How likely are you to share Jesus Christ with people you don’t know who may not 





be Christian? 

a. very likely 

b. likely 

c. not likely 
24. When you pray for people in a church or small group setting, how often do you feel 
God’s love and compassion for the person that you’re praying for? 

a. every time 

b. almost every time 

c. about half the time 

d. occasionally 

e. hardly ever 
25. When you pray for people outside a church setting, in a more public setting, how 
often do you feel God’s love and compassion for the person that you’re praying for? 

a. every time 

b. almost every time 

c. about half the time 

d. occasionally 


e. hardly ever 
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Questionnaire for Encounter Evangelism Completion 

1. Have you ever used encounter (power) evangelism techniques, 1.e. using the gifts of 
the Spirit, to share the gospel with others outside of a church setting in a more public 
place like a grocery store, on the street, school, work etc.? 

a. yes 

b. no 
2. If the answer to question | is yes, how many times have you used encounter (power) 
evangelistic techniques to share the gospel or minister to others outside of a church 
setting? 

a. 0 to 10 

b. 10 to 25 

c. 25 to 50 

d. 50 to 75 

e. 75 to 100 

f. over 100 
3. Did the training you received in how to receive words of knowledge help you in 
evangelism? 

a. yes 

b. no 
4. Did the training you received in how to prophecy help you in evangelism? 

a. yes 


b. no 
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5. Did the training you received in how to pray for sick using the 5-step prayer model 
help you in evangelism? 

a. yes 

b. no 
6. Did the training you received in deliverance help you in evangelism? 

a. yes 

b. no 
7. Did the training you received in how to evangelize using the gifts of the Spirit help 
you in evangelism? 

a. yes 

b. no 
8. After the training you received, do you believe you will be more inclined to regularly 
pray for people to receive physical healing? 

a. yes 

b. no 
9. Since receiving the training, do you primarily pray for people to receive healing in 
church or small group settings, or outside of church settings, in public places like grocery 
stores, on the street, school, work etc.? 

a. mostly in church settings 


b. mostly outside of church settings 
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10. Since the training, how confident are you that when you pray, people will receive 
healing from the Lord? 

a. very confident 

b. somewhat confident 

c. a little confident 

d. not confident at all 
11. Since you received the training, how do you prefer to pray for people to receive 
healing? 

a. I pray from a distance when people need prayer for healing 

b. I go to the person and lay hands on them to receive healing 
12. Since you have received the training, do you use the gifts of the Spirit and prayer for 
healing as evangelistic tools outside of church settings? 

a. frequently 

b. occasionally 

c. seldom 
13. What is the initiating circumstance when you approach people evangelistically 
outside of the church setting? (Please select only one) 

a. [receive a word of knowledge, then go approach the person and ask if they 

would like prayer 

b. Isee a person who looks like they may need prayer or ministry and then 

approach them and ask if they would like prayer for anything 

c. I wait until someone comes to me and asks for prayer for healing or ministry 


for themselves 
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14. Since the training, when you approach people outside of a church setting to share 
Christ or to ask if they would like prayer for healing, do you receive words of knowledge 
about their situation or condition: 

a. 90% or more of the time 

b. 50% to 90% of the time 

c. 20% to 50% of the time 

d. less than 20% of the time 
15. After this training, approximately how many people, outside of a church setting, have 
you approached with the intent to share the gospel with them or to ask if they needed 
prayer for anything, including healing? 

a. O 

b. 1to5 

c. 5 to 10 

d. over 10 
16. Since the training, about what percentage of people that you have shared Christ with 
outside of a church setting have accepted Him as their Lord and Savior? 

a. 0% to 10% 

b. 10% to 25% 

c. 25% to 50% 

d. 50% to 75% 


e. 75% to 100% 
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17. Since the training, about what percentage of people that you prayed for received at 
least eighty percent (80%) healing outside of a church setting? 

a. 0% to 10% 

b. 10% to 25% 

c. 25% to 50% 

d. 50% to 75% 

e. 75% to 100% 
18. Since the training, how comfortable are you approaching people outside of a church 
setting to ask if they need prayer or to share Christ in some manner with them? 

a. very comfortable 

b. somewhat comfortable 

c. uncomfortable 
19. Since the training, how comfortable are you approaching people outside of a church 
setting to minister to them in the gifts of the Spirit? 

a. very comfortable 

b. somewhat comfortable 

c. uncomfortable 


For questions 20-23, Since the training and assume that you are outside of church 








services or settings 





20. How likely now are you to ask people you know if they would like prayer for 
healing? 
a. very likely 


b. likely 
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c. not likely 





21. How likely now are you to ask people you don’t know if they would like prayer for 
healing? 

a. very likely 

b. likely 

c. not likely 
22. How likely now are you to share Jesus Christ with people you know who may not be 
Christian? 

a. very likely 

b. likely 

c. not likely 


23. How likely now are you to share Jesus Christ with people you don’t know who may 





not be Christian? 
a. very likely 
b. likely 
c. not likely 


24. Since the training, when you pray for people in a church or small group setting, how 





often do you feel God’s love and compassion for the person that you’re praying for? 
a. every time 
b. almost every time 
c. about half the time 
d. occasionally 


e. hardly ever 
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25. Since the training, when you pray for people outside a church setting, in a more 





public setting, how often do you feel God’s love and compassion for the person that 
you’re praying for? 

a. every time 

b. almost every time 

c. about half the time 

d. occasionally 


e. hardly ever 
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Interview Questions 
1. Have you found a greater level of confidence and ability in using the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit in settings other than church meetings since the Encounter Evangelism training? 
2. Do you have a greater desire and confidence ministering to others evangelistically 
outside of church settings since receiving the training? 
3. Do you have a greater love and compassion for people when ministering to them 
outside of church settings since receiving the training? 
4. Have you seen more fruit in your evangelism efforts since receiving the training, i.e. 


healings, deliverance and or others coming to Christ? 
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77.6 


35.7 
49.0 
51.0 
48.0 
40.8 
39.8 
69.4 
44.9 
27.6 
21.4 
16.3 
11.2 
3.1 
49.0 
54.1 
40.8 
16.3 
18.4 
32.7 
15.3 
24.5 
18.4 
30.6 
27.6 


86.7 
30.7 
98.7 
94.7 
84.0 
68.0 
96.0 
97.3 
50.7 
57.3 
10.7 
32.0 
18.7 
6.7 
12.0 
70.7 
45.3 
44.0 
42.7 
54.7 
37.3 
33.3 
29.3 
44.0 
44.0 


1.0 
6.1 


13.3 
1.0 


1.0 


22.4 
19.4 
51.0 
49.0 
52.0 
58.2 
60.2 
29.6 
25.5 
40.8 
64.3 
32.7 
58.2 
13.3 
21.4 
19.4 
29.6 
45.9 
38.8 
49.0 
36.7 
32.7 
31.6 
37.8 
37.8 


13.3 
28.0 
1.3 
4.0 
16.0 
29.3 
2.7 
2.7 
42.7 
36.0 
85.3 
52.0 
74.7 
25.3 
48.0 
6.7 
16.0 
52.0 
52.0 
38.7 
53.3 
53.3 
54.7 
40.0 
42.7 


11.2 


24.5 


49.0 
27.6 
20.4 
12.2 
9.2 
14.3 
34.7 
41.8 
17.3 
46.9 
39.8 
49.0 
18.4 
12.2 


9.3 


6.7 


12.0 
4.0 
36.0 
24.0 
6.7 
14.7 
2.7 
4.0 
4.0 
8.0 
12.0 
14.7 
10.7 
9.3 


3.1 


7.1 


60.2 
16.3 
7.1 
9.2 
1.0 


1.0 


7.1 
12.2 


5.3 


29.3 
14.7 
6.7 
8.0 


2.7 
2.7 


2.0 


9.2 
5.1 


5.1 
9.2 


5.3 


2.7 
8.0 


0.0 
0.0 


9.2 


8.0 


19.4 


1.0 


23.5 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
3.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
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13.3 


1.3 


2.7 
1.3 


6.7 


4.0 
4.0 
2.7 
2.7 
1.3 
6.7 
8.0 
1.3 
1.3 
2.7 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
2.7 
1.3 
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Encounter Evangelism Course Descriptions 

Kingdom and Healing Foundations. In this class, students were taught the 
mission of Jesus, a kingdom perspective on NT charismatic ministry and were provided a 
historical narrative on the biblical basis for healing and gifts of the Spirit for today. 

Basis for Evangelism. Students were given an overview of the great commission 
and of the commissioning accounts that support healing and deliverance ministry as part 
of the great commission in Mt 28. They were taught character essentials that should 
undergird evangelistic ministry: love, honor, God’s presence, power, joy and faith. 

Introduction to the Five-Step Prayer Model for Healing. In this class, the 
commissioning accounts in the gospels were examined further to substantiate the ministry 
of healing for today. The students were then taught the fundamentals of the five-step 
prayer model: interview, diagnosis, ministry selection, the ministry, and post-prayer 
conclusion. Students were then activated in this ministry model, praying for those in the 
class with various illness and conditions. 

Introduction to Deliverance. The students were taught how exorcism (deliverance) 
was as central to the ministry of Christ and the early church as was healing ministry. A 
short introduction to the ten-step deliverance model, as used by GA, was given to the 
students. 

How to Receive Words of Knowledge. Students were taught what a word of 
knowledge is, given examples from scriptures of how words of knowledge are used and 
then taught how to receive words of knowledge specifically for healing. Words of 


knowledge can be received by: feeling, seeing, impression, speaking, reading and by 
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dream or vision. Students were then activated in words of knowledge for healing, 
ministering to one another as the words applied. 

How to Receive and Give Prophetic Words. Students were taught what personal 
prophecy is for today and what it is not. They were instructed in methods, manner, 
protocol and etiquette for giving prophetic words in an evangelistic setting. Students were 
activated in prophecy through exercises with one another in the classroom setting. 

Core Values of Evangelism. Students were taught how to pray for others in 
public—what to do and what not to do. Key values and character traits were once again 
emphasized to the participants. Students were also taught how to use words of knowledge 
in a “Treasure Hunting” format to minister to those God highlights while in evangelism 
outreach. 

Overcoming Rejection and Fear in Evangelism. Students were instructed how to 
overcome rejection and fear while being involved with evangelism. Fear is a primary 
component the enemy uses to intimidate and stop evangelistic outreach—the students were 
taught how to recognize fear and how to confront it successfully to be more effective in 
talking to strangers. Students were taught how fear and rejection are counterfeits to faith, 
and how to operate from a place of faith to minister effectively outside of church settings. 

How to Lead Someone to Christ. Students were given basic principles and 
methods to lead someone to Christ after having initial contact with them through praying 
for healing, giving a word of knowledge, a prophecy etc. The goal is to bring the person 
receiving ministry into an encounter with God’s love and power and use this as a 


springboard to share Christ with them in a loving and caring manner. 
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